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TO 

MY DEAR WIFE 

WHO COULD NOT ADD TO THE STOCK OF MY 

" MEMORIES " ; BUT WHO HAS, I FEEL, 

GREATLY INCREASED THE VALUE 

OF MY "MUSINGS" 



PREFACE 

It is nearly fifty years — to be quite accurate, forty- 
seven years, six months — since I entered as a 
student at one of our large London Hospitals. 
From that day to this, I have practically led a 
hospital life. I am an Honours Graduate of the 
University of London, and a Fellow of a Royal 
College and a Fellow of a Royal Society. I have 
taught students ; and examined in more than one 
British University, and in more than one degree- 
granting college. I have been President of one 
Royal Medical Society, and of two other Medical 
Societies. I have been a Manager of one large 
General Hospital ; and am, at the present time, a 
Governor of another. I give this record of my past 
career as an introduction to what I venture to hope 
will be accepted with all the greater credence and 
with all the more thoughtful consideration, I trust, 
it will thereby merit. 

I have had no other object in view, in presenting 
the following account of certain experiences and 
incidences which have occurred in my long hospital 
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career, than that of affording the reader some 
interesting insight into the back scenes and side 
issues associated with the daily routine work of a 
large general hospital situated in a great city. 
Although intermingled sometimes — and necessarily 
so — with the more strictly professional aspect of 
the work, nothing but what the lay reader can 
clearly appreciate and understand will be considered. 
But if, in this simple record of facts, presented with 
no pretensions to any hterary attainments, there 
should be that which may convey some instructive 
information; or which, perchance, may awaken a 
dormant sympathy in the sufferings of, and a more 
thoughtful consideration for, the inmates of our 
hospitals, as well as an added interest in the insti- 
tutions themselves, and the means of instruction 
they afford, then my memory wiU not have been 
ill repaid for the recollections and meditations it 
has afforded me the opportunity to record. 
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CHAPTER 1 

HUMAN LIFE 

What a field for the thoughtful observation and 
study of the mysteries of human life both in health 
and disease are the wards of a large general hospital. 
In no other place and under no other circumstances 
can life be so minutely and accurately studied. 
Suffering seems to reveal the hidden sources of all 
that makes us what we really are, and not what we 
think ourselves or what we appear to others. Our 
physical nature, the purely material side of our 
economy, manifests itself in the recuperative powers 
it possesses ; our moral nature in the restraining 
influences it can enforce ; and our spiritual nature in 
the amount of trust and confidence it can place in 
the assurances and aid of an all-merciful and sympa- 
thetic Providence. 

It is not in the casual and intermittent visits of 
a friend but only in the constant care and attention 
of those in charge that these varied traits of human 
life — these essential constituents that make us what 
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we really are — are possible of recognition ; and even 
then the knowledge to be thus gleaned can only be 
turned to the best account by those who make it a 
special subject for study. Such has it been to me ; 
and the opportiinity which thirty years of service 
afforded — during which no fewer than 15,876 patients, 
both male and female, passed through my surgical 
wards — was one which I sought to avail myself of 
to the greatest extent. It was not, however, with 
any ulterior special object in view that I studied 
Ufe in other aspects than that which the exigencies 
of injury or disease presented. The thought never 
occurred to me that I should ever give any pubUcity 
to the many interesting incidents that took place 
in the course of my long practice ; and much less 
that I should ever venture to express pubUcly some 
of the reflections on life which fortuitous circum- 
stances afforded me. But I further found that 
the study of Ufe carried with it a great deal more 
than the mere interest it awakened regarding the 
natural differences existing between one individual 
and another ; it played no small part in the relation- 
ship which the accident or the disease had to the 
individual idiosjmcrasies of the patient. But this 
particular aspect of the subject I will deal with 
more fully later. Suffice it to say here that the 
physical, moral and spiritual attributes of the sick 
play no unimportant part in the recuperative powers 
of the patient. If, therefore, we were anxious to 
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do the best for our patients we were forced to t^e 
into consideration the bearing which these respective 
attributes might have in influencing the ends we 
were seeking to attain. 

Perhaps the magnitude and extent of the subject 
will be better understood and grasped by some 
such graphic example as that presented by an 
artist about to paint a portrait. The artist looks 
upon the individual whose portrait he is painting 
with the object of detecting every possible variation 
in the contour of the features, in the exact relative 
position of the eyes to the nose, the nose to the 
mouth, etc. Without such accuracy of deUneation, 
the result of the most careful scrutiny and observa- 
tion, he would fail in obtaining the perfect Ukeness 
of his sitter. Now, it is precisely the same with the 
surgeon and the phjreician ; with, however, this 
important difference, that if the doctor is to obtain 
his perfect result in the treatment of accident or 
disease, he must not only copy the artist in observing 
carefully external appearances, but he must seek 
out, with equally searching scrutiny, those deep and 
hidden secrets of hfe which constitute the founda* 
tions of our physical, morsil, and spiritual nature. 
How profoundly engrossing and withal how inex- 
pressibly important, then, becomes the study of 
human hfe. No study in the world would so 
readily bring men to recognise the great brotherhood 
of mankind as the study of man himself. We 
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institute all kinds of social measures to bring to- 
gether the various classes of society, and to break 
down the many artificial barriers that separate one 
from the other ; but nothing would so effectually 
m'eet the needs of the case as a proper imderstanding 
of the inner Ufe of each individual, for that inner 
life comprises all that makes for what is best and 
worst in our existence. The more, then, we under- 
stand each other, the more lenient we become to- 
wards the weaknesses we each possess, and the more 
ready are we to acknowledge and recognise the 
goodness that Ues somewhere within us all. But 
aU this is too well known to have been worthy of 
re-statement ; the only apology I offer for having 
repeated it here Mes in the beUef I have that no 
better place for the exhibition and study of these 
great truths is to be found than in the wards of a 
hospital. Consider for a moment the position of 
the patient, lying in bed, devoid of those daily 
habiUments which so often lead us to misjudgment. 
There is no dishevelled hair, perhaps partly covered 
by a dirty hat or worn cap, no patched trousers or 
ragged skirt, no stockings or socks full of holes, 
nor shoes devoid of heels and soles, nor feet bootless, 
not to speak of no dirty hands and face. The 
patient is l5^ng between clean sheets with weU- 
washed body and well-brushed hair ; and if the 
patient be a woman, and more particularly if she be 
a young one, perhaps there is a little bit of colour 
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in the way of a blue or pink ribbon to tie up her 
hair that may be both abundant in quantity and 
rich in quality. Who would have thought as they 
looked at a patient that lay one day in my ward 
with the most refined and well-cut features and with 
an expression that was captivating in its sweetness, 
that she was a lamplighter in the emplo3nnent of 
the city : a young married woman with two children 
and a lazy husband ; and who would be seen on 
the street morning and evening going her rounds 
with a small ladder on her shoulder, wearing a drab 
brown overall and a dark blue cap with the cor- 
poration letters in shining brass upon it. Circum- 
stances had placed her in the sphere of hfe she 
occupied. Had she been bom within the circle 
of titledom she would have been the beUe of the 
ball-room : the cynosure of aU eyes. Or, look 
again at that old lady in another bed wearing a 
pretty and becoming mutch cap. Go and talk to 
her. Her face lightens up, she speaks and expresses 
herself as a woman possessive of intellectual refine- 
ment. We call her the ' Duchess ' because it was 
assumed that that title connoted all that was most 
dignified and gracious. Had circumstances but 
placed her from her birth upwards in the lap 
of luxury instead of in that of poverty who would not 
have kow-towed to her, or eagerly sought her 
society ? In a bed in the corner of the ward there 
was at one time also an old lady whom we always 
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addressed as ' granny.' She was such a sweet, 
patient old soul that her , sobriqnet was intended 
solely as an indication of endearment to all in the 
ward. Once again look at that little chap in the 
cot with his fair sandy locks and his plump Uttle 
body who has been admitted for a sUght accident. 
His beauty and winsomeness is so attractive that 
all the nurses are in love with him ; and they look 
at each other with expressions of regret and resent- 
ment because they heard me tell the Sister that he 
was now well enough to be discharged. 

It matters not, male or female, young or old, we 
are, in one sense, all ahke. It is only circumstances 
over which we have no control that have shaped 
our life's course and placed us where we are ; and 
these circimistances may have been with us at ova 
birth or in our subsequent environment. One is 
bom in Buckingham Palace, another in White- 
chapel ; but strip each of their clothes, both real 
and metaphorical, and there is nothing left to 
choose between prince and peasant. The absence 
of this distinction is nowhere better seen and 
reahsed than at the bedside of a patient. Demo- 
cracy, in its more Umited sense of class distinction, 
entirely loses its differential significance in the 
study of the hospital patient ; for one often learns 
to tender to its members that respect and considera- 
tion which are too frequently regarded as solely 
due to the members of the aristocracy. 
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I have said little of the emotions ; those mani- 
festations of grief and sorrow evoked through 
bereavement or at the sight of suffering, often so 
pronounced in hospital life. They may not be so 
restrained as in the upper grades of society ; but 
who knows but that those often effusive natural 
outbursts of grief have as their accompaniment a 
truer sense of reUef and comfort than the suppressed 
emotions sometimes manifested by those who may, 
for various reasons, possess a greater power of 
restraint. 

Thus, then, I trust I have said enough to show 
how much the student of nature may learn from the 
inmates of a large hospital ; and how the result of 
all his observations and his thoughts on them will 
be to reaUse the truth and justice of those words 
of Him, who hath made us and placed us where 
we are, that with Him " there is no respect of 
persons." 



CHAPTER II 

HOSPITALS : PAST AND PRESENT 

What a change has come over our hospitals within 
the last half century, both with regard to construction 
and equipment. How are these changes to be 
accounted for, and in what way have they shown 
themselves ? 

The answer to the first question will be found in 
the results accriiing from the introduction of 
anaesthetics and antiseptics into the domain of 
surgical treatment ; the employment of vaccine and 
serum therapeuty, and electro-therapeutics in medi- 
cine ; and the extensive use, in both departments 
of medicine and surgery, of X-ray photography. 
By far the greater part, however, is played by the 
first two named agents — anaesthetics and anti- 
septics. 

Picture, if you can, the state of matters that 

existed prior to the introduction of anaesthetics 

in the year 1846 for general surgical purposes. The 

unfortunate patient about to be operated on was 

8 
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frequently drugged with alcohol — ^not to signify 
the result in more expressive language — or with 
opium in some of its forms, In order to numb 
sensation and thereby lessen the pain and diminish 
the effect of shock on the nervous system. And, 
further, to obtain that immobility necessary for the 
rapid and efi&cient execution of the operation, it 
was not uncommonly the practice to strap the 
patient to the operating table. Dexterity and 
expeditiousness became the essential attributes of 
a good surgeon. Painful, nerve-racking, and un- 
satisfactory as were the conditions under which 
operations were performed in the pre-anaesthetic 
days, they were none the less so in the pre-antiseptic 
period which did not dawn until about twenty 
years later. Prior to 1865, that is before Lister 
introduced his system of antiseptic surgery, patients 
who suffered from any extensive wound either 
accidental or the result of some necessary operation, 
frequently died a painful death from mortification 
— or as it is technically expressed, septic infection — 
attacking the injured parts. The fear of these 
results had, naturally, a very deterring effect upon 
the work of the surgeon. Much that he might Mke 
to have attempted in order, if only successful, to 
effect a better result, he was forced to abandon. 
But no sooner had it been demonstrated that no 
such fear need be entertained, if certain definite 
and weU-executed precautions were taken, than the 
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field of surgical work became rapidly and enormously 
extended. Operations, too, that hitherto had hardly 
been dreamed of became capable of performance ; 
and an amount of suffering relieved — not to speak 
of the Uves that were saved — beyond all previous 
possible conception. 

Instead of entering a ward where the atmosphere 
was close and depressing, where the offensive 
smell of mortification could be detected, where 
matter was pouring from the wounds, and patients 
were seen dying painful deaths from erysipelas, 
gangrene, and various forms of blood-poisoning, 
the visitor found himself in an environment so 
changed that it hardly seemed possible to beUeve 
that the patients and the place were the same. 
Sadness and suffering seemed to be banished from 
the faces of the inmates ; while the surgeon and his 
assistants felt that a new era of hopefulness and 
happiness had succeeded to that past period of 
depression and discouragement which had hitherto 
so dogged and hampered their best efforts. 

That the picture I have ventured to draw may not 
be considered exaggerated nor too laudatory of 
the work initiated and inculcated by that greatest 
of British surgeons, the late Lord Lister, let me give 
one among many examples culled from the past 
records of some of the Continental hospitals. Just 
prior to the spread and acceptance of Lister's 
principles and practices, blood poisoning, erysipelas. 
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hospital gangrene — as that particular kind of 
mortification was called — and other diseases depend- 
ent upon the infection of wounds by certain microbes, 
had become so rampant in one hospital in Germany 
that it was proposed to close it. However, it was 
decided by the surgeons, first of all to give a 
trial to this new system that was being so much 
talked about. This was done ; and whether to 
their surprise or not the result must have exceeded 
their expectation, for they unanimously exclaimed 
" Alles, aUes, verandert " — all, all, changed. 

Is it to be wondered at that, in those days, 
patients had a horror of entering a hospital ; that 
for a patient to be told that they should go to such 
an institution was to them almost tantamount to 
signing their death warrant. So strongly, too, 
was this resentment felt that it was sometimes 
more than a man's position was worth for a doctor 
to suggest to his patient that he should go to 
hospital ; for such a suggestion not infrequently 
ended in the doctor's services being dispensed with, 
and the opinion and treatment of another physician 
requisitioned who, possibly, in his own interest, 
would be compelled to avoid the pitfall of his pre- 
decessor or suffer a similar dismissal. It has taken 
years, practically a generation, to remove from the 
minds of patients the feeling of objection to enter 
a hospital. There can, however, be no doubt now, 
that not only has this feeling of repulsion entirely 
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disappeared, but that a positive desire, on the 
part of a very large section of the community, 
exists to obtain admission. I remember, some 
years ago, a patient coming to consult me in my 
house, and asking if he could receive the required 
treatment in the hospital. He was accompanied 
by his daughter and a nurse. The former on hearing 
her father's request, at once exclaimed, " Oh, 
father." This sudden outburst at once placed me 
on my guard ; for, let it be understood that we 
consultants are frequently called upon to see patients 
concerning whose social status we are completely 
ignorant ; and, therefore, sometimes find it very 
difficult to discriminate between those that are 
suitable for admission into a purely charitable 
institution — such as are nearly all of our hospitals 
and provincial infirmaries — and those who can well 
afford to meet the expenses connected with the 
residence and treatment in a private Nursing Home. 
My reply, therefore, after being thus enhghtened 
was that, " Of course, the hospital is only for those 
unable to meet the expenses connected with, 
possibly, treatment in their own dweUings or in a 
Private Home." To cut my story short, he was 
admitted into a Private Home, successfully under- 
went the necessary operation, subsequently quite 
cheerfully paid the ordinary fee for it, and returned 
home — as the nurse afterwards stated, who accom- 
panied him in a special reserved railway carriage 
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compartment — to a beautifiil house in the country. 
But this incident is entirely capped by one which 
occurred in the practice of a colleague in another 
similar institution. In this instance, the patient 
had managed to get admission, and underwent the 
required treatment. When nearly well and ready 
to leave the hospital, the surgeon in giving him his 
discharge on a certain date received the following 
request ; that, as he had a small shooting in Scotland 
might he be allowed to stay a few days longer as his 
place was not quite ready for him ! 

Many stories might be told of be-jewelled and 
expensively fur-becloaked patients going to the 
hospital out-patient department for gratuitous 
advice and treatment who could well afford to pay 
a medical man's ordinary fees. If any further 
examples were needed to show how different is the 
feeUng which has come over the public in regard to 
the attractiveness of our hospitals and infirmaries 
£ind the real desire to enter them, they would be 
foimd ill the long " waiting Usts " which nearly 
every pubhc institution at present possesses ; 
and the popular outcry that not only existing 
hospitals and infirmaries should be enlarged, but 
that others should be erected. Thus, then, it comes 
about that rather than being places to be avoided 
they are actually in daily increasing demand ; 
and the whole tendency of public opinion is towards 
such a development as will supply the needs of all 
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sections of society, the rich as well as the poor. I 
have little hesitation in sa3dng that the modem 
equipment of our present institutions places the 
advantages possessed by the artisan class far in 
advance of those provided for the rich. Until we 
build private hospitals for paying patients, or 
admit paying patients into our present institutions, 
there cannot be that really efficient treatment which 
it should be the right of every suffering individual 
to have, whatever his social status. 

I think I have sufficiently answered my first 
question regarding the reasons for the changes that 
have taken place in the construction and equipment 
of our modem hospitals. Now, let me deal with 
the second, and indicate how the introduction of 
the various improvements in the treatment of 
patients has brought about the innmnerable altera- 
tions and additions needed to meet these ever 
increasing requirements. 

My memory carries me back to the time when, 
at one of our largest London hospitals, there was 
only one operating theatre used two days in the 
week by the four chief and four assistant surgeons 
in charge of some 300 surgical beds. The rapid 
increase in the number of operations which the 
introduction of antiseptics had permitted very 
soon indicated the inadequacy of the accommodation 
required for the efficient discharge of the surgeoii's 
duties. Perhaps, I cannot better illustrate the 
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enormous increase in operative work which has 
taken place within comparatively recent times than 
by giving a few statistics derived from work dis- 
charged in my own wards, and from the records I 
possess of the work which was accomplished dming 
the period I held the post of House Surgeon in one 
of our largest London hospitals. In the latter 
instance, there were about 275 beds devoted solely 
to cases requiring surgical treatment. These cases 
were under the care of four senior and four assistant 
visiting surgeons. In the year 1880, which is the 
period I refer to, only 23 abdominal operations 
were performed. In the former instance, in the 
year 1919, there were executed in my male and 
femjile wards by my assistant colleagues and myself 
no fewer than 214 ' abdominals ' ; and sometimes 
as many as four of such operations would be per- 
formed in one morning's work. The magnitude of 
the comparison will be still more forcibly realised 
by noting the fact that the 23 ' abdominals ' per- 
formed in 1880 were from a total admission of 
surgical cases for that year of "2892 occupying 275 
beds ; while in 1919 the 214 ' abdominals ' 
performed were from a total admission for that 
year of 669 surgical cases occupying only 50 beds. 
This works out in percentages as .79 in 1880 and 31.9 
in 1919. 

With what different results, too, were these 
respective periods of 1880 and 1919 marked. For, 
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at the earlier period, there were no fewer than 
eight deaths in the 23 cases ; while in the latter 
period there were no more than 13 in the 214 cases ; 
and be it noted that most of the deaths in the 13 
cases were nothing more than attempts to save 
Ufe where death was inevitable unless relief could 
be afforded by the only possible means, that of 
operation. 

Let me just add one further illustration to indicate 
how this great need for increased accommodation 
has so strikingly and rapidly advanced. I may 
instance two particular classes of cases, those now 
sufficiently weU known to the pubHc, Appendicitis 
and Rupture, as represented in the statistics of my 
own wards. From 1890 to 1895, three cases only of 
appendicitis were operated upon ; while from 1914 
to 1919 there were no fewer than 521 such operations 
performed. In the commonly known rupture cases 
there were in the same quinquennial period 
— 1890 to 1895 — only eight operations ; while in 
the five years from 1914 to 1919, there were 205 
such operations. And if it be taken into considera- 
tion that these are the records of one surgeon's 
wards containing fifty beds, some estimate may 
be formed of the enormous increase in hospital 
accommodation required to meet the demands of 
even these two classes of cases alone. 

The necessary demand for adequate operative 
accommodation was at first met by converting 
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certain apartments into ' operating rooms.' But 
it was soon realised that this make-shift arrange- 
ment — for little else could it be considered — far 
from fulfilled all the requirements of modem 
surgery ; for, in the major operations which were 
increasingly being called for, and which under 
strictly antiseptic precautions could be successfully 
carried out, something of a much more suitable 
and efficient character was required ; and hence it 
soon came to be considered necessary to provide 
each surgeon with his own operating theatre. Such 
radical alterations amounted in many instances 
to the building of actual additions ; so that many 
existing hospitals were compelled to construct, what 
appeared in some cases, excrescences of the main 
building. But the construction of these operating 
theatres, whether as additions to old institutions 
or as part of those to be newly erected, implied a 
great deal more than might at first sight be expected. 
For the antiseptic system to be efficiently carried 
out required that everything employed at an opera- 
tion should be rendered absolutely clean, a cleanUness 
which in surgical parlance, means perfect steriUty. 
There must not be the shghtest chance of any 
disease-carrying microbes being conveyed to the 
wound either by the operator himself and his 
assistants or by the instruments and dressings he 
uses. To fulfil these requirements, then, annexes 
became necessary in which to place the various 
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sterilising apparatuses. But this need for scrupu- 
lous surgical cleanliness introduced another very 
important consideration, and that was that all 
those who took part in an operation must be properly 
garbed. It greatly interests me to carry my thoughts 
back to the dawning days of antiseptics, before its 
principles were generally accepted and the practices 
it involved universally carried out, when the chief 
consideration of the surgeon, his assistants and 
nurses was rather to protect their own clothes than 
to guard the wounds of the patient. We surgeons 
used to wear short black alpaca jackets for dressing 
our cases in the wards and for operating in the 
theatres. How long some of those jackets did 
service I am afraid to say ; nor should I hke to be 
called upon to describe the appearance of some of 
them, blood be-spattered, soiled, and discoloured 
as many of them were from years of use. But 
now ! The operator is supposed to cover himself, 
cap-h-pie, with spotlessly white and sterilised gar- 
ments ; his hands must be gloved, and possibly 
his feet and legs sunk in a pair of ' Wellingtons.' 
There is little to be seen of him except his eyes, 
for his nose and mouth must be so screened that he 
cannot breathe on to the part he is operating upon. 
All these garments, then, must be washed and 
re-sterilised after each period of work in the theatre ; 
and in some instances, owing to the soiUng at a 
single operation, a fresh set of garments have to be 
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put on before proceeding with the next case. Thus, 
it comes about that our modem surgical work 
has thrown a great increase of labour upon the 
laundry departments necessitating considerable 
alterations and extensions, not to mention the 
larger staff required to meet the additional 
strain. 

Then, again, what a great change has taken 
place in our nursing staffs. In the particular 
hospital to which I have already referred, I recall, 
when I entered it as a student, that there was a 
typical old Sarah Gamp who had charge of the 
emergency out-patient department. She did nearly 
all the casualty dressings ; and without wishing to 
detract in any way from the kindly disposition and 
intentions of the old soul — who, I am convinced, 
did her best however defective her professional 
abilities — ^her general appearance, nevertheless, con- 
veyed to me the impression that she rarely washed 
her body and equally as rarely cleansed her hands. 
Whether she could count the pulse and take the 
temperature I cannot recall ; but I do not wish to 
detract further from any merits she might and 
doubtless did possess ; for, after aU, it was not 
within the province, and certainly not within the 
power, of a ' green ' young student just entering the 
portals of his Alma Mater to criticise or pass judg- 
ment upon one who, at the time, knew much more 
about the treatment of wounds than he himself did. 
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Who knows but had that worthy hard-working soul, 
labouring in the Out-door Surgery as it was called, 
morning, noon and night, had the opportunities 
now afforded the nurses of to-day, she would have 
been equal to the best of them. It may be said 
with truth that the nurses who undertook duties 
in the pre-£Uitiseptic days were women with an 
inbred instinct for their profession. None would 
have undertaken the duties they were called to 
perform in the surgical wards of a general hospital 
in those truly terrible times except they possessed 
a special aptitude for the work, and also a desire 
to help, and a love for, their suffering brothers and 
sisters. They were the ' Florence Nightingales ' 
of their day ; and do not let us cast the sUghtest 
reflection upon their work because its standard 
does not equal that of their modem sisters ; rather 
should we hold in reverence their memory. Let 
those their successors thank God that they are not 
called upon to fulfil some of the positively sickening 
and almost revolting duties that too frequently 
fell to their lot. Well do I remember having to 
dress daily a poor fellow suffering from extensive 
external cancer — which early operation as practised 
to-day would have prevented — and after about a 
fortnight of the work being so upset with the terrible 
foetor of the discharge that I contracted a bad throat 
and had to go away. But I have no desire to recall, 
much less to relate, the painful stories that could be 
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told of those trying times. Those days with their 
horrors have passed away. 

Speaking, as I have just done, in praise of ail 
those worthy women that have laboured in the 
past, let it not be thought that I am in any way 
minimising my appreciation of their highly trained 
and skilled successors. Modern methods of treat- 
ment have demanded not only a large numerical 
increase in our nursing staifs but also a much higher 
attainment of technical knowledge. Further, this 
increase in the quaHty and quantity of the work to be 
undertaken has led to a considerable differentiation 
in the particular knowledge which individual nurses 
are expected to possess. So that now we have nurses 
specially trained for the various departments of 
medicine and surgery. A fuUy-trained nurse 
of to-day must be able to produce certificates of 
having passed special examinations and attended 
a stipulated qualifying course of lectures and 
practical work. Circumstances have necessitated 
these great changes ; but in looking back on the 
past and contrasting it with the present, one is some- 
times tempted to question whether one quahfication 
which we were always in the habit of expecting from 
a nurse is not now sometimes lacking. So greatly 
has the purely intellectual side of a nurse's training 
developed, that one has had the secret fear that it 
might supersede, if it did not entirely exclude, the 
manifestation of those kindly and sympathetic 
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attributes which proceed from the heart: that, in 
place of those Uttle homely attentions so cherished 
and appreciated by the sufferer, there might be too 
much regard for the patient as simply a ' case ' rather 
than a human being. It often amounts to a small 
degree of usurpation by the nurse of what really is 
only the duty of the doctor. Each has their sphere 
of work ; and it is as impossible for the doctor to 
do what essentially is the duty of the nurse, as 
equally it is not possible for the nurse to undertake 
what the doctor alone is quaUfied to do. It is some- 
times when the nurse is rather too much of the 
doctor and rather too httle of the nurse that the 
patient is liable to be deprived of what he may be 
most in need of. 

Let me pass to the third and last of the changes 
to which I intend to allude as affecting the equip- 
ment of our modern institutions. I refer to the 
use of X-rays and electro-therapeutics. No work 
connected with the former and very little with the 
latter was to be found carried on in our hospitals 
fifty years ago ; but let anyone visit, as they are 
frequently invited to, the elaborately fitted up 
apartments now reqmred for the work cormected 
with the employment of these agencies, and they 
will to some extent realise the magnitude of the 
new additions to our medical and surgical arma- 
mentarium. As we carry our thoughts back — ^not 
so many years ago, too — we almost wonder how we 
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accomplished as much as we did ; but, by contrast, 
we equally realise how much we failed to accompUsh 
that which is so easily and successfully overcome 
now. By means of the X-rays we are able to see 
a broken bone as clearly as if the bare bone were 
exposed to view instead of being deeply embedded 
in our flesh. We can trace the food we swallow 
throughout its passage within us ; and are enabled 
to note whether it is unduly impeded or not at any 
particular spot in its course. And what incalculable 
service did these wonderful X-rays afford us in the 
late war. We were able to accurately locate a 
bullet or any piece of metal embedded in any part of 
the body, and remove it, with a degree of absolute 
certainty and safety, as if it were felt just beneath 
the skin. Perhaps I cannot better illustrate the 
advantages of this method of investigation than by 
instancing a case that came under my observation 
prior to the introduction of X-ray photography. 
In the year 1893 several accidents happened from 
the practice that had crept in among boys of using 
a small kind of pistol, in the nature of a toy, capable 
of firing a bullet not quite so large as a pea. So 
prevalent had the use of these small weapons become 
as playthings, and so frequent the accidents asso- 
ciated with their use, that a question regarding 
them was raised in the House of Commons. Three 
cases were, within comparatively short intervals 
of time between their occurrence, admitted into my 
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ward. One of these was a boy about twelve years 
of age. He had been shot in the hand. The point 
of entrance of the bullet was seen; and it was 
thought, and at least hoped, that it would not be 
difficult to find and extract. An attempt was 
accordingly made ; but after a prolonged search 
had been executed with a fruitless result, any 
further effort to find the bullet was abandoned. 
The wounds made healed rapidly and well ; but, 
alas ! the ultimate result was a somewhat crippled 
hand, the result not directly of the bullet but in- 
directly of the efforts of the surgeon to remove it. 
Six years after, in 1899, a young man came to my 
ward one morning complaining of a small lump in 
front of the wrist joint. It turned out that this was 
the lad who was shot in the hand. His hand was 
still in the maimed condition noted years previously 
after receiving his accident in 1893. The httle 
lump in front of the wrist-joint was the bullet 
Ipng just under the skin. During these six years 
nature had been slowly expeUing it ; and now all 
that was required was a ' snip ' of the skin to com- 
plete its expulsion. The case illustrates, I fear, 
what was not an uncommon occurrence in the pre- 
X-ray days : that fruitless attempts to remove 
foreign bodies, such as broken needles or fragments 
of metal, left the parts in a more damaged condition 
than had been effected by the entrance of the 
foreign agent itself. But what happens at the 
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present time ? As the result of the definiteness 
with which any piece of metal can be proved to be 
present and the accuracy with which it can be 
located, its removal is possible without fear of any 
of those disappointing maiming results we were 
too famiUar with in bygone days. 

Thus, then, this comparatively new and in- 
valuable method of investigation has added very 
materially to the requirements of every institution 
purporting to efficiently treat the sick ; and has 
involved, therefore, not only a large increase in 
expenditure for equipment but also for the necessary 
additional accommodation required. 

It is needless to point out, any more than I have 
already done, how enormously the necessitated 
changes in equipment and construction have aug- 
mented the expenses connected with administration ; 
and one of the anxious problems of the day is to 
devise how the needed funds are to be raised. For- 
tunately, it may be claimed for this necessary 
outlay, that it is largely, if not solely, due to the 
great improvements in the treatment of the sick, 
and the inestimable relief which it is now possible 
to afford every poor sufferer. For that reason, 
therefore, if for no other, there should be no grudging 
on the part of the public, as represented by the 
State, the local authorities, or the voluntary sub- 
scriber in maintaining these invaluable institutions 
at their highest pitch of perfection. 



CHAPTER III 

PATIENTS 

Suffering is very differently borne by individuals ; 
and there are many traits in the hves of the inmates 
of a hospital that show themselves in very various 
and striking ways. Nearly all the differences met 
with may be accounted for by the natural inborn 
propensities or inchnations possessed by every 
individual ; and these attributes become recognisable 
in the material, moral, and spiritual manifestations 
— the combined triple constituents of human nature 
— that make us what we are. 

Taking these respective attributes in the order 
stated, the material may be first considered. And 
by the word " material ' I mean the various ways 
in which practically the same disease or accident 
may manifest itself in different individuals. 

It is a very striking fact that, considering patients 
as a class, the Jew seems to suffer more than the 
Gentile, if we regard the human race as divided 
between these two reUgious nationalities. That 
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is to say, that if the Jew is afflicted with some 
common type of disease, that disease will manifest 
itself in a severer form than in the case of the Gentile. 
The fact of this difference is as familiar to the 
sisters and nurses of a ward as to the visiting 
physicians and surgeons. It is somewhat difficult 
to explain why this should be ; for the Jew rarely 
takes alcohol to excess nor is he usually the subject 
of venereal disease ; but he is very apt to be wanting 
in cleanliness, and is much given to living in close 
and confined quarters, badly ventilated, and situated 
in the more crowded districts of the large cities. 
There may not be wanting those, too, who will 
be ready to attribute their greater sufferings to 
the fact that they are still an outcast nation, pasdng 
the penalty of their faith in rejecting Christ as their 
Messiah. However, whatever may be the cause of 
this difference in the characteristics of the disease 
with which they are afflicted, these people frequently 
prove some of the most tr5dng cases to nurse and 
treat in a ward ; for not only do their religious 
rites exact that their food should be of a 
particular kind and cooked sometimes in a special 
way, but they are prone to be irritable and 
dissatisfied if they do not receive all the con- 
sideration they themselves deem should be accorded 
them. 

But apart from any particular distinction in the 
class or nationality of a patient, there are certain 
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individuals who are essentially bad subjects for 
treatment by operation — those addicted to the 
consumption of alcohol and those suffering from 
active venereal disease. It is part of the penalty 
these patients have to pay for their often self- 
imposed indulgences when, by any chance, they are 
attacked by other diseases, meet with accidents, 
or have to undergo operations. Let me give one 
striking illustration in the case of a strong well- 
built man forty-five years of age. He was a hard 
drinker. While at his work, he got a lacerated 
wound of his thumb. Inflammation of the wound 
rapidly set in, followed by mortification of the 
part. When admitted to my ward, the thumb was 
black with gangrene, and mortification was extending 
into the hand. There was no other course to 
pursue, in order to prevent the deadly poison 
getting into his system and killing him, except to 
remove the hand by cutting it off above the wrist. 
In the course of a few days it was seen that gangrene 
had seized upon the stump ; and it again became 
necessary to amputate. In order to be as sure as 
it was possible that the process of extension was 
checked, the arm had to be removed not far from the 
shoulder joint. Fortunately, no further extension 
took place and the stump healed ; but the man 
left the hospital minus an arm, and maimed thereby 
for life, all because his drinking had so damaged 
his kidneys that they were unable to cleanse the 
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blood of the poison that first got into his system at 
the time when his thumb was injured. 

With the exception of alcohohc patients, and, to 
some extent, those suffering from that form of 
venereal disease known as S37philis, there are but 
few other conditions that make it unadvisable for 
surgeons to operate. A very popular notion, fre- 
quently entertained by patients, is that certain 
conditions of the heart, especially those which they 
personally regard as indicative of weakness, are 
prohibitory to the performance of an operation. 
And hardly any question* more often is put to the 
surgeon who proposes operation than " Do you 
think my heart is strong enough to stand it ? " 
I have performed thousands of operations in my 
time, yet I cannot recall a single instance where, 
from any previously unrecognised lesion, the heart 
has been the means of exciting any undue alarm 
during the actual performance of the operation, 
that is, the operation as distinguished from the 
administration of the anaesthetic. Rather has it 
happened, over and over again, that a heart which 
may have been beating feebly and with some in- 
creased frequency before the administration of the 
anaesthetic has become both stronger and steadier 
in its pulsations. 

The moral side of a patient's nature in contra- 
distinction to what I have just described as the 
material — and apart from what I propose to discuss 
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presently as the spiritual — manifests itself in various 
ways ; but the only aspect of it which I wish to 
allude to is that represented by a patient's relation- 
ship to and feelings for those with whom he is 
associated in his treatment. 

There are patients who enter a ward under a sense 
of ownership ; that is to say, that inasmuch as 
they are themselves subscribers to the institution 
or that they possess cards or recommendations for 
admission by others who are contributors, nothing 
they receive is anything more than they have a 
right to expect. It is with patients possessing this 
type of mind that both doctors and nurses have 
frequently so much trouble. If the food is not 
exactly to their liking and expectation, they grumble 
and complain ; if the nurses do not give them that 
attention they consider they are entitled to, they 
regard it £is neglect and carelessness ; and if the 
surgeon does not accomphsh that which they 
anticipated, he is blamed and sometimes even 
abused. There are not wanting instances where 
patients have preconceived views on the proper 
treatment they should receive, and are ill-satisfied 
if these views are not duly considered and, to some 
extent, acted upon. There is a story told of the 
late Sir Samuel Wilkes, a leading London physician 
of his time, that, when going round his wards one 
morning, he came to a man sitting beside his bed 
who had recovered from a serious illness. His 
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case had been a critical one, and required much 
careful attention. So when Sir Samuel told him he 
was now well enough to leave the hospital, the 
sister who was standing by said to him, " Won't 
you thank Dr. Wilkes (as he then was) for all he has 
done for you ? " " Why should I thank him," 
repUed the man, " when he hasn't given me a drop 
of physic ? " Another somewhat similar story is 
told of this same physician, which further illustrates 
the peculiar preconceived notions that some people 
have of what is the right course to pursue in the treat- 
ment of their particular complaint. As Dr. Wilkes 
was making his regular ward visit, his attention 
was drawn to a patient that had been newly admitted. 
After having gone thoroughly into the case, and was 
about to pass on, the patient exclaimed, " Am't 
you going to give me any medicine, sir ? " Dr. 
Wilkes turned round to him and in his usually 
philosophic and somewhat dreamy manner repHed, 
" Well, my man, what would you Mke ? " I cannot 
recall whether the patient had gone the length of 
having formulated in his own mind what sort of 
drug he or his friends had suggested should be given ; 
but the story, I think, went no further. I am, 
however, pretty certain of this that from all that 
was known and said of Dr. Wilkes, he wjis not one 
to pander to the wishes of a patient by giving them 
a ' bottle ' if he thought such was not necessary or 
of any really therapeutic value in the treatment of 
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the case. Whether the adoption of such a course is 
always wise is another matter, and one to which I 
intend to devote a few remarks later when deaUng 
with the subject of the influence of the mind over 
the body. 

Fortunately, patients of the type I have just been 
discussing are in an overwhelming minority ; for 
it would, indeed, be discouraging and disheartening 
if such returns for labour, frequently so unselfishly 
rendered, were the rule and not the exception. To 
most patients and — when considered in proportion 
to the total number of admissions — I might add to 
nearly aU, it is deemed a privilege rather than 
otherwise to gain admission to the wards of a hospital. 
To them the food, the nursing, and the treatment are 
all regarded as means to afford relief and to effect a 
cure. Nothing could be more touching than the 
way patients sometimes wish to show their gratitude 
for what they have received. 

We doctors are very human, and cannot escape that 
little trait of weakness in our nature — which seems 
inseparable from the best qualities we may possess — 
of feeling sometimes proud of any success we have 
been permitted to obtain in restoring to health, 
and often to happiness, any who have suffered. It 
is a special privilege that our profession possesses ; 
and one which is the envy of many another. But 
we should regard it, after all, as only the fulfilment 
of those duties we have been called upon to perform ; 
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that no more praise is our due than that which should 
be accorded any man who earnestly seeks to do his 
work to the best of his ability ; and that work may 
be to break stones on the road.in orderto rendertraffic 
possible, or to administer the laws and regulations 
by which that traffic is to be governed — the one a 
stone breaker, the other the Minister of Transport. 

Pleasing past memories tempt me to record some 
touching personal incidences that have occurred 
in my hospital practice. Walking round my ward 
one morning I came to the bed-side of a patient 
whose face was beaming with smiles — " What's 
all this about ? " I remarked. " Oh ! " she said, 
" thanks to you for what you have done for me 
(for she had had an operation performed upon her 
stomach) I have been able to take porridge for my 
breakfast this morning, a thing I haven't been able 
to do for years, and I do love my porridge." 

On another occasion when similarly making my 
ward visit I came to the bedside of a wizen old 
Jewess. She had suffered for some time from a very 
painful complaint, which fortunately I had been 
able to cure. I had no sooner told her that she 
might now get up and go out as soon as she felt 
strong enough than she passionately seized my 
hand and vigorously kissed it. But if I felt a 
little shy over this outburst in the sight of all the 
other patients in the ward it palls before the em- 
barrassment I once felt when, on another occasion, 
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the grateful patient suddenly threw her arms 
around my neck and executed the rest of the per- 
formance in the usual way. It is possibly only 
those that have suffered and been reheved or cured 
of troubles that have rendered Hfe hardly worth 
living, that will adequately appreciate and readily 
excuse these perfectly natural and spontaneous 
ebullitions of feeUng the truest exhibition of heart- 
felt affection and gratitude. But to the recipient 
they may sometimes be more embarrassing than 
actually pleasant. 

Perhaps, the gratitude that ever most touched me, 
was shown by an Irishman, one Patrick X. I 
had successfully removed a tumour which had 
caused obstruction to his bowels. During the 
whole time he was in the hospital recovering from 
his operation he showed to nurses and all alike 
that cheery disposition and warmth of heart so 
characteristic of the Irish when met with at its best. 
His patience and desire to give as Uttle trouble as 
possible rendered him an inmate hked by all. He 
left the hospital ; and during the nine years that he 
lived after his operation he never failed, when 
meeting me in the street, to stop me and shake hands; 
and even if on the opposite side of the road and he 
caught sight of me, he would hasten across and 
greet me in the same affectionate and grateful 
way. One day a message came by 'phone to ask 
me to go and visit him in his home as he was very 
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ill ; and he would feel it so kind if I would go and 
see him. I was engaged at the time and could not 
do so then ; but I went later, unfortunately not in 
time to see my old friend and patient ahve. When 
I reached the place of his abode — a room and a 
kitchen in a slummy part of the city — his daughter 
opened the door and at once conveyed to me the 
distressing news of her father's death. She told me 
that among the last words he uttered were those of 
regret that he would not see me once again, as he 
hoped he might have done, before he died. Poor 
old warm-hearted Pat ! How I miss your cheery 
smile and that kind ' grip ' of gratitude you always 
gave me. 

It would not be difficult to multiply the expres- 
sions of gratitude conveyed by word or by letter 
not only to myself but to the nurses and others who 
had contributed in any way to the individual's 
restoration to health. If they redound to the credit 
of the recipients equally do they express what a 
fund of goodness there exists to draw upon some- 
where in the recesses of every human heart. 

I should like, before leaving this pleasing aspect 
of my subject, to indicate briefly how, in some other 
ways than those just narrated, patients sometimes 
show their gratitude. Perhaps some of the most 
reasonable and right ways adopted by not a few has 
been to send to the managers of the hospital a 
contribution towards the funds of the institution ; 
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although the largeness of the contribution has not 
infrequently suggested that probably the patient 
was not a fit recipient of the gratuitous services 
rendered. But there are occasionally tributes made 
in kind, possibly more frequently to the sisters and 
nurses than to the surgeon. Some of these are 
often very amusing, but all the same very touching, 
and render it important to regard with proper 
appreciation the motives of the giver rather than 
the absence of any intrinsic value or appropriateness 
attached to the gift. As an instance of my meaning, 
a grateful patient called one day at my house and 
left a parcel containing three strongly striped 
woollen petticoats ! Fortunately I had a wife to 
bestow them upon, and quite possibly the patient 
was aware of the fact. However, I fear the gift 
was as little acceptable to her as it was to me — 
except, of course, for the motive that prompted 
its bestowal — for I learnt that articles of this 
particular texture and decoration were not at the 
time in fashion. However, it was a kindly thought ; 
and as I afterwards learnt that it was the only 
way in which it was possible for my patient to make 
what he rightly regarded, under the circumstances, 
and I accepted as, a very handsome present. If my 
wife was placed in difficulties over this consigimient 
of garments which she did not find it possible to 
utilise, I myself was none the less embarrassed over 
a gaudily coloured, silk necktie which I received 
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most carefully packed in a box with all the indication 
of what considerable value the kind donor attached 
to the gift. Had it been anything even of much 
less value the care and attention given to the way 
in which it was packed and sent would have been 
amply sufficient to make me fully appreciate the 
kindness and gratitude of my patient. A present 
of half-a-dozen towels with some rather strongly 
marked red borders was the form which the gift 
of another grateful patient assumed. These, too, 
I handed over to what I considered the right place ; 
but, alas ! they also were not deemed suitable. 
However, both cotton and silk handkerchiefs have, 
at least, served the purpose for which they were 
strictly intended, and I have not found it necessary 
to dispose of these kind gifts in any other way than 
for my own personal use. I will not burden the 
reader with any further record of those many 
kindly manifestations of gratitude so dear to me, 
and often so encouraging, during my long hospital 
association ; for, whatever the nature of the gift, 
whether unsuitable for any personal purpose or 
even useless, it was the giver I thought of, and the 
kind heart that had prompted the desire to offer 
some return for my services. 

It is quite natural that patients you have attended 
day after day in hospital should imagine that you 
would have been so impressed with them and with 
their complaint that you would forget neither the 
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one nor the other. So it comes about that I am 
often stopped in the street and expected to recollect 
their name and everything else about them. I am 
only too frequently forced to confess my ignorance, 
and express regret at my forgetfulness ; but in 
mitigation of the disappointment they evince, I 
remark that if I saw them, as I was always wont to 
do, in bed I would doubtlessly recall both them and 
the illness from which they suffered. This fortun- 
ately has a satisfying influence ; and I am then 
fully advised of aU particulars regarding the patient's 
suffering and his present condition. But these 
occasional interviews, which usually take place in 
the public thoroughfares, bring to my mind a very 
amusing incident that happened to me some years 
ago when I was returning from a visit to Ireland. 
I had no sooner stepped on to the pier from the 
steamer than a poUceman in full official dress came 
up and walked by my side. Appearances were bad 
enough when he was seen to accost me, but they 
became much worse when it was noted by my fellow 
passengers that he walked off with me. He was not 
a member of the local constabulary carrying out 
his duties as a detective seeking some ' wanted ' 
criminal but an old patient who wished to confiden- 
tially inform me how weU he had been since I 
removed his appendix some months previously ! 
I own that, in this particular instance, my usual 
sense of appreciation of gratitude for past services 
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was not quite so cordially awakened as when aroused 
under less suspicious circumstances. 

How shall I deal with that third attribute of human 
nature, often so deeply hidden and frequently so 
inexplicably mysterious ; yet, that the spiritual 
side of us plays no unimportant part in our dealing 
with disease, I have not the shadow of a doubt. 
No man can disregard that statement of the Apostle 
James, where in his Epistle he says that " the 
prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up." 

There have come before me, every now and again, 
instances of a kind that have forced me to feel that 
results were being effected by other agencies than 
I could account for by the measures that I was 
employing or proposing to adopt ; agencies of a 
nature, too, that awakened the thought within me 
of some over-ruling and directing power that belied 
my forecasts and thwarted my proposals. I have 
seen cases recover that my professional knowledge 
and experience led me to believe were doomed to 
die. I have advised the adoption of certain pro- 
cedures which have seemed to me at the time 
actually necessary to save life ; and, notwithstanding 
their non-adoption, recovery has taken place. Let 
me give an illustration which I acknowledge might, 
in the minds of some, receive another explanation 
than that which I am disposed to attach to it. It 
was the case of a boy aged ten years who, many 
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years ago, was admitted to my ward with an acute 
septic inflammation of his knee-joint. He was 
acutely ill, with high fever and agonising pain when 
any attempt was made to move his leg. He was 
rapidly losing flesh and looked desperately bad, 
so bad that I almost despaired of his life unless his 
leg was at once removed. He was, of course, too 
young to be consulted in the matter himself, so 
that the proposal had to be discussed with the 
parents whose consent it was necessary to have. 
I tried my hardest to obtain permission to ampu- 
tate the leg above the knee, but the mother was 
pathetic in her appeal to me to wait a httle longer, 
if only until the next morning. I felt compelled 
to tell her my fears if such delay were exercised. 
However, the sincerity of her pleadings induced me 
to wait until the morrow. On visiting my ward 
the next morning, I at once saw a great change had 
taken place ; the Uttle chap's face was brighter, his 
temperature was lower, he had slept, he asked for 
food, and there were general indications of marked 
improvement. From that time onwards he con- 
tinued to improve, finally leaving the hospital with 
a stiff knee-joint ; but, at any rate, with a fairly 
useful limb. 

The facts associated with this case, occurring, as 
they did, at an early period of my career, produced 
a lasting impression upon me. I have ever felt since 
then not only that I was not infaUible but that 
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when any forcibly expressed opinions were presented 
by patients in opposition to my own views, it was 
wise to hesitate in pressing any further those views, 
especially if they implied active interference. And, 
in addition, that the situation should be accepted 
without any manifestation of resentment to the 
opposition offered, but with all the indications of 
a desire to meet wishes that might, for all one 
knew, be prompted by other influences higher and 
better than pure human skill could exercise. I 
trust no inference will be drawn from this particular 
incident and my remarks regarding it that I am an 
advocate of Christian Science or a follower of any 
other sect that would attribute the healing of a 
diseased or injured body solely to the influences 
exercised through natural and spiritual agencies, 
unconnected with human intervention. It was our 
Lord Himself who gave the best indication of the 
value of human skill when he said, " They that be 
whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick " ; a statement that imphes that the power of 
human aid is acknowledged and may be needed. 



CHAPTER IV 

CHILDREN 

If the study of human life is interesting in the adult, 
it becomes still more so in the child ; for in it will 
be seen the early developmental indications of what 
will constitute the characteristic features of the man 
or woman. And just as I have already shown in 
the case of the adult, that it is accident and disease 
that brings out quaUties which constitute the true 
nature and character of each individual, so is it in 
childhood that the same causes will render manifest 
the first signs of those attributes — material, moral, 
and spiritual — which will stamp the type of the 
future parent. The hospital, therefore, becomes a 
peculiarly appropriate and advantageous place for 
the study of the many intricate and puzzling prob- 
lems that frequently confront us in later life. We 
see in the fractious and excitable child that natural 
inborn irritability of the nervous system which may 
play such an important part in determining the 
course disease or accident may pursue when met 
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with in the adult. Equally, we see in the calm and 
placid disposition that which will entail no less 
striking results when put to the same tests of 
strained and patient endurance, and of repairing 
wounded and diseased tissues. 

But apart from the particular attitude of the 
observer to the child, the knowledge and experience 
the fonner derives from the study he is enabled to 
make, and the advantages that he personally obtains 
through the influences exercised by accident or 
disease, there is the further consideration of the effect 
which hospital life has upon the child itself, and the 
advantages which it derives from its enforced 
retention, as concerns both environment and 
treatment. 

As regards environment, the question is not 
infrequently asked whether is it better for a child 
to be admitted into a ward exclusively devoted to 
children, or into one in which there are adult 
patients, either male or female. It may be said, 
at once, that necessity demands that there should be 
children's hospitals as well as wards devoted solely 
to children ; and for this very simple and cogent 
reason that sufficient accommodation could not be 
acquired for the enormous number of children 
suffering from both accidents and diseases in our 
large towns without thus segregating them. But 
this does not affect the question as to which is in 
the best interests of the child. As having had 
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experience of both conditions in being in charge of 
wards in a Children's Hospital, and in those of a 
General Hospital where the children were treated 
in the same wards as the adults, I would unhesitat- 
ingly favour the latter course, with, however, 
admission preferably into a female ward than a male. 
And my preference for the female ward is based 
on the very natural reason that more frequently 
than not, a child — and the younger the more likely 
is it to be the case — misses its parents, and the 
' mothering ' which it can obtain from some patient 
in the ward assuages its fears and sorrows and often 
affords it that little bit of natural parental solace 
it may so much need. Often have I seen a child 
which neither food, its toys, nor a nurse's kind atten- 
tions could appease at once cease its crying when it 
could nestle to the side of a patient lying in bed. 
And may I add, too, that this good influence upon 
the child is not without its reciprocal happy effect 
upon the adult. I would say that it is the exception 
rather than the rule for children to have a disturbing 
effect upon the adult inmates ; rather by exciting 
pity and sympathy and being entertained by their 
many amusing little ways, they think less of their 
own troubles and become better able to endure 
whatever suffering they may have or be compelled 
to undergo. 

One of the most forcible objections to a ward 
filled exclusively with children is the effect which 
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the screaming of one child may have upon the 
rest of the inmates. Nothing is more catching or 
more hkely to call forth a like response from another 
child than the commencement of one to cry. It is 
sometimes like the apphcation of a lighted match to 
tinder which soon bursts forth into a general con- 
flagration ; for when once the initial ebullition is 
started and taken up by another, it rapidly extends 
until the ward becomes a veritable menagerie. 

The early affectionate disposition of children is 
sometimes very strikingly shown. They wiU take to 
certain nurses and individuals while they will turn 
from, and even repel, the approach and sohcitations 
of others. In some instances there may be very 
good reasons for their likes and disUkes, but oftener 
they are hard to explain. I recall an instance of 
this peculiar predilection of children which was a 
source of no little amusement to myself, although 
I think it was much more so to the inmates of the 
ward who laughed heartily at the little play enacted. 
I entered my female ward one morning to make the 
usual routine visits to the patients. A child was 
crying bitterly. For some time I continued my 
work, but at last I could stand it no longer ; so 
I told one of the nurses to take the child out of its 
cot and give it into the charge of one of the patients 
hoping that thereby it would cease crying. This, 
however, proving of no avail the nurse took the child 
into her arms and tried what she could to calm it ; 
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but this attempt was no more successful. So, 
finally, almost in desperation, and not certainly 
with any expectation of accomplishing the desired 
result, I said to the nurse, " let me have the child." 
No sooner had I taken the mite into my own arms 
than at once it was appeased and ceased crying. 
What influence I exercised upon it I am, to this day, 
at a loss to know ; suffice it to say that while I had 
been the means of quieting the one I had aroused 
an almost uproarious outburst of mirth when I 
rebuked both patients and nurses alike by teUing 
them that they didn't know how to nurse a baby ! 
It is said that children have some innate instinct — 
if instinct is not always innate — by which they 
discover in those associated with them that which 
is attractive to their innocent and inexperienced 
nature. It is an affection similar to that possessed 
by dumb animals for the masters who love them ; 
and purely animal life may be considered to exist 
in the child until such time as the essentially human 
attributes of man become sufficiently developed to 
exercise that control which marks the genus homo 
from that of all other genera. It may be, therefore, 
that the nattiral instinct of this chUd detected in 
me the affection I have for children, rendered 
possibly aU the greater from the fact that that 
pent-up affection has never had the chance of 
expending itself upon any children of my own. 
However that may be, I cannot devoid myself of 
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the very mundane thought that possibly my facial 
appearance presented some resemblance to that of 
the child's male progenitor ! 

It has been said, and I think with a considerable 
amount of truth in the statement, that a female 
child frequently takes more to the male adult and 
the male to the female adult. If this be really so, 
it may be taken to indicate the earliest manifestation 
of those sexual relationships which mature in later 
life, and result — when directed along right and 
legitimate lines — in the culminating divine and 
solemn rite of holy matrimony. 

My affection and regard for children and child- 
hood's little troubles, often so small in our own 
estimation but frequently so large in theirs, led me to 
adopt a course which I think was always fraught 
with the happiest results. It was a standing order 
that my entrance into a ward was to be signalised 
by silence on the part of the adult patients ; but 
the children were to be in no way checked, either 
in continuing to play their games or in their merry 
babble. My object was to drive from their minds 
any fear of me. I did not wish a sense of awe to 
inspire their small minds. I wanted them to think 
of me as the kind doctor, and not the one who hurt 
them whenever my presence was ushered in with 
solemn silence. We were to be friends, and even 
sometimes playmates, for how often 'they would 
show me how their dolly squeaked or how their 
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cart or railway engine went along the floor ; how 
dolly had closed its eyes and gone to sleep and I 
mustn't waken it ; and the many broken arms and 
legs that I was expected to mend. What a long way 
a little sympathy and interest in these childhood's 
triviaUties went towards brushing aside the fear and 
trembling they might otherwise have had for the 
necessary pain I frequently was forced to inflict 
upon them for their ultimate good. 

But this privilege of permitting without restraint 
or limitation the children's pursuits, and not with- 
holding the freedom with which sometimes I 
personally entered into them, possibly lost me a 
httle of the dignity and respect that I might, by 
stricter measures, have engendered. It was worth 
it, however, if only for the sake of one very Eimusing 
little incident that happened in consequence, and 
which served to show how much more observant 
children are of us and our doings than we are some- 
times led to suppose. There was a bed situated 
just to the left of the door entering the female ward 
in which was a small boy nearly well of his com- 
plaint. He was a very cheery little fellow, and I 
think — as you wiU agree — entirely devoid of any 
bashfulness ; for, as I entered my ward one morning, 

he loudly exclaimed, " Mr. has got a new pair 

of trousers on." Whether or not attention was at 
once directed to my nether garments by the rest 
of the inmates in the ward I know not, but I quite 
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expect it was, although I was not myself conscious 
that there was anything remarkably striking or 
attractive in their appearance. The boy, however, 
was quite right ; for whether new or not I cannot 
recall, but I had certainly not worn them for some 
time and, therefore, not during the period of 
residence of the child. It said much for the boy's 
observant powers; and my admiration for them 
prevented me from offering any rebuke ; rather 
I fear I joined in the general laugh that nurses and 
patients alike enjoyed at my expense. This little 
incident, I think, serves further as a very good and 
striking illustration of what I have already sought 
to indicate, how much adult patients may benefit 
by having children in the ward with them. I felt 
that what that little chap did on that particular 
morning effected as much good as anything I 
accomplished in my visit. The patients would 
laugh and talk about it in the ward all day ; and for 
a time forget their own troubles and be all the 
better at the end of the day for having done so. 
One of the objects of a surgical ward should be to 
maintain an atmosphere of happiness and hopeful- 
ness. It is the existence of such an atmosphere 
that tends to banish the fear of operation and 
inspire courage. I have often felt how much 
many patients gain by being admitted to a ward 
instead of to a private room where they are prac- 
tically isolated. It is true that to more sensitive 
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natures the lack of privacy may be a drawback ; 
and in the sufferings or, perchance, in the death 
of a patient in the next or a neighboiuing bed, 
there may be much to depress and sadden. If, 
however, these two considerations or possibiUties 
are excluded — and in a surgical ward they may be 
regarded as fairly exceptional — there is much more to 
compensate for them ; for the daily routine work 
of a ward tends to withdraw the patient's attention 
from their own troubles, either present or in prospect. 
But, above all things, there is the solace and en- 
couragement to be derived from the fact that, 
possibly, there will be in the ward, suffering from a 
similar complaint, one who has already gone through 
the operation and is well on the way to complete 
recovery. And if it be a child that has successfully 
passed the ordeal, this affords additional reason 
why the patient should exercise restraint in any 
public expression of her doubts and fears, and be 
encouraged to bravely and patiently resign herself 
to measures which, after all, are solely for the 
purpose of relieving or curing her of her complaint. 
It is very amusing to see how children sometimes 
regard operations. One little chap, happy in the 
fact that he had undergone his own operation 
and by way of making light of the ordeal and 
encouraging his fellow playmate said, " It's your 
turn now." But still more amusing is it to see 
children playing at operations. One will give the 
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chloroform, another be the operator and so on ; 
and the patient may be either one of themselves or a 
doll. In some instances they will try to personate 
those in whose hands they have been ; and 
I have known them quarrel over who should 
represent me. 

The difference in temperament in children is 
very strikingly brought out in the way in which 
they wiU endure suffering. I have little hesitation 
in saying that children will frequently suffer more 
from the fear and anticipation of pain than from 
its actual presence. In approaching the cot of a 
child to dress its wound it would sometimes begin 
to scream before any attempt was made to touch 
it ; and if, instead of removing the dressing myself, 
I simply stood by and told the child to do it, he would 
proceed slowly and accomplish the whole removal 
without uttering a sound and then be quite pleased 
at and even proud of his own performance. On 
the other hand, there are children who would bite 
their little lips, clench their fists, and stoically look 
on while manipulations, which must often be really 
painful, are being enacted. There is no mistaking 
the cry of a child that is really enduring agonising 
pain. It is pitiful in the extreme ; and in no class 
of cases is this more commonly and more markedly 
met with than in extensive superficial bums. These 
burns result in destropng the surface skin and 
leaving large raw areas wherein are exposed the ends 
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of nerves which become extremely sensitive to the 
contact of dressings. These wounds usually take a 
very long time to heal; and untU the wound is 
completely skinned over they are a constant source 
of suffering to the child on any movement of the 
part, and especially when the dressings have to be 
changed. I recall one child that lay in a cot in the 
male ward that was badly burnt about the arm and 
the chest. To avoid the terrible pain that "the 
removal of the dressing entailed he was given 
chloroform. Having once realised the relief it 
afforded him he would, when the day came round 
for the removal of his dressings, lie back in his cot, 
take the anaesthetic as though he were smelling 
some sweet and agreeable scent, wake up after 
the suiiiciently prolonged administration, and take 
his dinner as unconcernedly and with apparently 
as much relish as the rest of the children in the ward. 
This tolerance of chloroform and absence of dis- 
taste is rather a marked feature when contrasting 
children with adults. In proportion to their size 
they take much more of the anaesthetic, and it is 
quite astonishing how much a baby will sometimes 
require before the stage of complete anaesthesia 
is reached. If administered with some little extra 
attention to the exercise of tact, they will prove 
more amenable in the initial stages than is often the 
case in the adult. It is in no sense as a boast that 
I make the statement that in nineteen cases out of 
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twenty I could bring a child under the influence of 
chloroform without its uttering the slightest sound 
of resentment or showing any sign of discomfort. 
The secret of the process depends entirely upon the 
completeness with which it is possible to withdraw 
the child's attention away from the breathing of the 
anaesthetic to the consideration of other matters. 
So that while it was being led to talk of its brothers 
and sisters, or of its toys, or of its school or lessons, 
it would be slowly and somewhat unconsciously 
breathing a gradually increasing quantity of the 
anaesthetic until its incoherent replies and drowsy 
eyelids suggested it was coming under the influence 
of the drug ; the latter could then be pushed to the 
required extent of effecting complete anaesthesia. 
It is fright that children mostly suffer from; and 
nothing evokes this more readily than to suddenly 
clap the anaesthetic mask down on the face and half 
choke the patient with the gas ; naturally it will 
then scream and struggle and offer all the resistance 
it possibly can. 

Coming, as hospital patients very frequently do, 
from homes that are not only insanitary, but often 
devoid of all semblance of decency, comfort, not to 
speak of beauty, it can be well understood how the 
change to cleanliness and to the many little atten- 
tions and pleasures they experience in hospital 
must have a very impressive affect upon them. 
And the result of this contrast to their natural 
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surroundings is not unfrequently seen in the reluct- 
ance they sometimes exhibit to being sent out of the 
institution. But the period of residence may have 
been a season of seed sowing ; and that whUe the 
chance of growth may not be yet, the time may come 
when memory will recall the happy and profitable 
past and be the means of stimulating into activity 
that which may flourish and prove fruitful in the 
future. 

How great is the effect of environment upon the 
mind of a child, its readiness to absorb into its life 
and habits all that is most closely in contact with 
it, is sometimes rather painfully exhibited in the 
ebullitions of feelings manifested by children sud- 
denly admitted from the streets as the result of an 
accident. I once saw a child, about four or five 
years old, that had been taken into the ward for an 
injury of a comparatively trivial nature — some 
bruising. It manifested such uncontrolled passion 
in attempting to fight the nurses, and used such 
abusive and obscene language that it was found 
necessary, for the sake of the other children in the 
ward and for the time being, to remove it to another 
place. It was not punishment that the child needed, 
for it is probable that it had already received a 
good deal of unjust and violent chastisement, but 
pity and kind correction. The child was too young 
to be responsible for anything it did or said ; these 
manifestations were but the natural outcome of the 
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environment in which it was brought up and the 
vocabulary to which it was accustomed. 

Let me end this chapter, as I began it, with a plea 
for a closer study of child life as it is met with under 
the exceptional advantages offered by accidents and 
disease in a hospital ; and to express the hope that 
ere long it will be found wiser, in the interest of the 
children themselves, that they should be treated — 
at least, as many of them as possible — in hospitals 
planted rather in the suburbs of a city than in the 
city itself where the environments will not be the 
close and crowded districts connected with town 
Ufe but the free and open spaces of the country, 
with the scents and beauties of flowers, shrubs and 
trees and the songs of birds, all so commonplace in 
one sense, yet so health-giving, so morally and 
spiritually uplifting, and all so educative to the 
receptive mind of childhood's happy days. 



CHAPTER V 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 

I SUPPOSE most people are familiar with the influence 
of the body on the mind. They know something, 
either from their own personal experience or 
from that of others, of the feeUng of peevishness 
or irritability that results from a bad digestion, and 
the sense of torpor that accompanies the sluggish 
action of a deranged Uver, not so speak of the 
fractiousness of the old gentleman afflicted with a 
bad attack of gout in his big toe ; but few have the 
faintest conception of the effects of the reverse 
relationship, that is, the influences which certain 
states of the mind have upon the functions of the 
various organs and tissues of the body. Yet these 
influences are so great, so potent for good or ill, 
that even life itself may be directly dependent upon 
their action. With some, these influences are the 
simple and sole outcome of an inborn mental dis- 
position. Some patients cannot help, and, therefore, 
much less suppress, the exhilarated feelings which 
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prompt them under nearly all circumstances to take 
a happy and hopeful view of life. Others, again, 
seem to be able to acquire this enviable attribute 
of mental buoyancy from various causes that may 
arise in later life ; and from the fact, too, that they 
possess a natural disposition which readily lends 
itself to, and is easily affected by, impressions that a 
more powerful mind may be able to convey. Then 
there are those whose dispositions are the direct 
counterpart of the ' ever hopefuls ' as they might 
be termed. They are, however, like them in this 
respect that they are born with their predispositions ; 
but unlike them their propensities are gloomy, 
subjective, and always prone to take the melancholy 
or less hopeful view of things both in the present 
and for the future — if there is any prospect of rain 
they are sure to forecast that it will rain, the possi- 
bility of sunshine takes a second place in their 
perverted prophecy of the future. They are the 
Job's comforters of our generation ; and, fortunately, 
like them are but few in number. Between these 
two extremes of the ' ever hopefuls ' and the con- 
firmed melancholies (used in the sense of sanity) 
there is no small section of the human race — and a 
very large section if the black races are included — 
who come into the world with dispositions that are 
neither easily impressed by anything that happens 
around them, nor Uable to be perturbed by 
untoward events that may be considered possible 
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of occurrence in the problematical future ; rather 
is it that they possess a more or less calm and 
placid nature that renders them uninfluenced, in 
any way, by what they do not know, and ready to 
be easily affected by what they may be made to 
experience at the dictation or direction of a more 
powerful mind. 

All that I have just said is so much common 
knowledge ; and would hardly have been worthy 
of repetition had it not been that it will serve to 
show more forcibly the part considerations connected 
with it play in the cause and course of disease, and 
in the important subject of treatment. In paying 
thus due regard to its significance we are enabled 
often to discover much that not only explains 
results otherwise difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand, but we are afforded assistance in accomplish- 
ing certain ends which otherwise might be unattain- 
able, and in avoiding certain other issues which it 
would be desirable to prevent. I trust I may make 
these few preliminary remarks clearer in what I 
have now to say. There is nothing like an illustra- 
tion to bring more vividly before the inind of the 
reader what it is that the writer wishes to present ; 
so I give one which occurred early in my surgical 
career, and that produced so profound an impression 
that ever after it became to me a constant source of 
instructive guidance in my work. Let me now 
narrate the case. 
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The patient was a woman about forty years of age, 
if I remember rightly. I had treated her for a 
very serious complaint which involved an equally 
serious operation. The open wound, which it was 
necessary to leave in order to afford the required 
relief and which constituted part of the treatment 
that was ultimately to end in a hoped-for cure, 
proved something more than a source of annoyance 
to her ; it began to have a depressing effect upon 
her mind, until she got it into her head that she 
would never recover. It was in this mental 
attitude that I one day found her when making my 
usual ward visit. She told me that she was sure 
she was not going to get better. She was not 
sleeping and certainly looked wretched. When I 
exposed the wound it presented an unhealthy 
appearance and showed little or no signs of repair ; 
in other words, it may be said to have reflected 
locally that which was manifested generally in her 
low and impoverished constitutional condition. 
As some students accompanied me in this visit, 
I was enabled to point out to them the condition 
of the wound and that its sluggish state was 
dependent, as I deemed probable — although I 
could not express that probability with the same 
confidence that afterwards I was able to do — upon 
the patient's depressed state of mind. As the result 
of persuasion, and the exercise of a mental effort 
which was able to remove all doubt and replace it 
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by conviction, the patient was induced to accept 
whole-heartedly my emphatic assurance that she 
would make a complete recovery. By having won her 
confidence in the first place I was in a better position 
to impose conditions, either mental or material, 
that would be readily accepted and acted upon. 

The next morning when I visited her I found a 
different woman. She looked bright and cheerful, 
and greeted me with the remark that she had had 
a good night and had slept weU. When I exposed 
the wound it presented as striking an alteration in 
its appearance as did the patient herself. It was 
healthy-looking and manifested all the signs of a 
healthy, healing wound. Thus, then, the local 
conditions again reflected the mental state of the 
patient. Happening, as I have said this case did, 
in the early years of my surgical experience it led 
me to reflect upon the intensely instructive teaching 
it seemed to convey. It proved a never faihng 
source of interest to me, not only in encouraging 
me to observe closely the relationship between a 
wound and a patient's mental condition, but in 
personally exercising those means which would 
tend to bring about in my patient a resigned and 
restfvil mind, coupled with the attribute of hope- 
fulness that would indirectly benefit the con- 
dition for which treatment was being employed. 

The two important facts, which were presented 
by the case I have just described and which so 
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impressed me at the time and set me thinking, were 
that sleep and a quiet mind had effected an almost 
miraculous change for good in a wound that had 
otherwise looked so unhealthy and so devoid of 
recuperative power. It might be justly conceded 
that the one was solely dependent on the other, and 
that it was really the quieted and peaceful brain that 
had induced the refreshing sleep ; and, therefore, 
that it was essentially the mental condition that had 
evoked both the slumber and the healthy process 
of repair. If this were so, then unquestionably 
the proper line of action to take would be to make it 
a primary consideration in every instance and seek 
to induce a passive state of tranquillity ; or better, 
a sense of confidence and expectation in the future 
success of any and every effort. 

Perhaps, before I consider any further such 
thoughts as these and the conclusions to which they 
would naturally lead, not to speak of the best course 
to pursue in order to attain their fulfilment, it would 
add still more enlightenment to the subject if I were 
to give one or two other striking instances that have 
occurred in my practice and which would be hkely 
to produce an impression deeper than that effected 
in the narration of the first case. In this particular 
instance, it will be recalled, it was the healthy 
effect which it was possible for the mind to produce ; 
in the two cases now to be related the influence of 
the mental disposition was to effect a result in the 
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opposite direction, even to the extent of causing 
death. 

It is proverbial that doctors are bad patients, 
and there is every excuse for them being so, although 
it may be a little difficult to understand why they 
should so often take the worst view of their case. 
As a personal recollection, I remember when suffering 
from jaundice many years ago, I added to the natur- 
ally melancholic disposition which that s5miptom is 
prone to call forth, the not less depressing influence 
arising from the fear that possibly cancer of the 
liver might be the foundation of my trouble. It is 
so with many other complaints to which, hke all 
other human beings, doctors are subject, and these 
may be quite simple in their origin and character 
even to the extent of being sometimes nothing more 
than temporary functional derangements. This 
gloomy prospect of possibilities is doubtlessly the 
outcome of knowledge that technical experience 
provides. But why, after all, a medical man should 
be induced to take the worst view of his complaint 
instead of the rosier prospect of recovery, tempera- 
ment alone can be offered as probably the most 
reasonable explanation. However, somewhat in 
mitigation of his dehnquency in this respect, if it 
can be considered such, of being a bad patient, is 
the fact, as I have already indicated, that he knows 
how certain symptoms have more than one cause for 
their explanation; so that in this knowledge of 
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possibilities both good and bad, he cannot un- 
fortunately claim the bliss of ignorance when com- 
pelled to accept the folly of wisdom. 

The above remarks are introductory to the case 
of a young doctor who called on me one afternoon 
about a complaint from which he was suffering ; 
and which it was regarded needed operation. There 
was a degree of urgency in his case that rendered 
operation advisable as soon as possible. We sat 
by the fire-side discussing the situation, when he 
suddenly remarked, " What is the rate of mortality 
for the operation ? " I replied that, so far as my 
own personal work was concerned, I had only lost 
one case in the last hundred I had performed. 
Then he said, " I shall be the one in your next." 

He went into a private nursing home, and 
successfully underwent the operation. It was a 
perfectly straightforward one, and gave not the 
least cause for any future anxiety. However, his 
subsequent mental attitude was one of continued 
depression and hopelessness. Neither I nor his 
family friend and medical adviser could rouse him 
out of his rooted conviction that he would never 
recover. For some days after his operation the 
wound seemed all right ; but, in the course of a week, 
there were marked evidences that the wounds were 
beginning to break down, and the discomfort which 
this failure of repair induced only added a factor 
of additional moment to his sense and certainty 
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of non-recovery. It accelerated the end which 
rapidly ensued and took place only a fortnight 
after his operation. 

The other case which I will narrate presented 
features much in common with the preceding, 
but was more rapid in its results. It was the case 
of a middle-aged lady who suffered from the presence 
of a large tumour. The operation was arranged to 
be performed in the patient's home at her own 
special desire. The house was situated some 
distance in the country, but aU the necessary 
arrangements were made for the operation being 
efficiently executed. I was unacquainted with the 
patient prior to the operation ; but what Uttle I 
did see of her preceding it suggested an equable 
temperament with no indication of any undue 
anxiety regarding the success or otherwise of the 
attempt to remove the tumour. After proceeding 
to investigate more closely the nature of the growth 
and its connections with the patient anaesthetised 
it was found that removal was impossible. The 
wound, therefore, had to be closed. It was some 
two or three hours before the train returned, so 
that I looked in to see the patient just prior to 
leaving. She was quietly lying with her eyes 
closed, apparently sleeping off, as I thought, the 
effects of the anaesthetic. On approaching the 
bedside she looked up, and in a perfectly calm and 
collected manner asked me if I had succeeded in 
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removing the tumour. I told her that I had not 
deemed it wise to attempt to do so. She said no 
more ; and again closed her eyes, and lay quietly 
in the position in which I left her until she died, 
as I subsequently learnt, that same night. 

This last case, more perhaps than that of the 
preceding, indicates the extreme length to which 
the mind's influence can be exercised upon the 
body. For it practically amounts to the mind's 
power to kill the body, and, therefore, we may 
reasonably draw the conclusion that, short of 
kiUing, it can impair the process of heahng from the 
shghtest to the most extensive degree. It is equally 
fair to infer — and the inference is supported by 
what was seen to occur in the case of the patient 
first referred to. — that the power of the mind's 
influence may, in certain cases, be so great that repair 
and recovery may take place when least expected 
and considered most improbable. The determina- 
tion to get well, manifested by some patients, seems 
to bring into play forces as mysterious as they are 
beneficial ; but nevertheless, where known, suffi- 
ciently striking to warrant encouragement. 

It has often happened in my ward work that, 
having accomplished an operation quite successfully 
and anticipated no check to a speedy and satis- 
factory recovery, my patient has most unexpectedly 
died. Of course, there are many known causes 
for sudden death, but the cases referred to are 
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not those explained by any such causes. They 
are a surprise and a shock to all in attendance. 
And when discussing the matter and enquiring 
from the sister in charge the symptoms prior to 
death, I have not infrequently received the informa- 
tion that the patient had, previous to the operation, 
expressed the certainty he or she had that recovery 
would not follow the operation. There are un- 
doubtedly some individuals who have presentiments, 
but whether their subsequent reaUsation are merely 
accidental or a true forecast of what will happen, 
it is not possible to say. In any case I have come 
not to like them in patients upon whom I may be 
called upon to operate. I trust it is not a super- 
stition ; but, whatever it is, I have been induced to 
take notice of the fact and adopt such precautions 
as may counteract the possibility of any iU effects 
following upon the entertaimnent of these unpro- 
pitious forebodings. Accepting, then, the un- 
questionable fact that a favourable influence can be 
affected by the mind upon the organs and tissues 
of the body damaged through disease or injtu-y, 
voluntarily or accidentally inflicted, what should be 
the attitude of the siugeon in deahng with such cases ? 
We may not all be in the happy position of possess- 
ing the commendable attribute — once so amusingly 
portrayed in Punch by that inimitable depicter of 
society functions, Du Marnier — of " a good bedside 
manner," but whatever our faihngs in this 
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particular respect, it nevertheless behoves us to win 
to the utmost the respect and confidence of our 
patients by whatever means we may deem it expedi- 
ent to attain such a desirable end. It means a very 
great deal to our patient prior to an operation — 
and tends, above all things, to induce a composed 
mental attitude towards it — for them to be able to 
feel that they can place the most implicit trust in 
us and in what we propose to do for their relief or 
cure. But still more is required. We cannot avoid 
entirely — although we are now able to very consider- 
ably mitigate it — the shock to the nervous system 
necessarily associated more or less with every 
operation ; but we can, at least, desist from adding 
to it, as we would do, if we aroused any fears in the 
mind of the patient regarding the gravity of the 
disease and the possible severity of the operation 
required to deal with it. There is no need whatever 
to impart to the patient any of the possible doubts 
and fears that may cloud our own thoughts as to the 
prospect of success. Thank God an amount of 
success now so commonly and almost constantly 
follows upon all surgical work that when asked by a 
patient prior to an operation — and no question is 
more frequently put to the operator — whether there 
is any danger in its performance, it is with the 
utmost truth we can answer, " practically none." 
We operate to succeed ; and not a single item in 
the way of preparation or precaution should be 
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omitted that would militate against the object we 
seek to attain and the resvilt we expect to follow. 
Towards that desirable end, therefore, our patient 
should be encouraged to beheve in the certainty of 
success. Acting still further on the same lines, we 
shoiold strive to hide from our patients, as much as 
possible, all the preliminary preparations necessary 
for the operation. I sometimes feel that this stage 
in our work is forgotten or too httle regarded by 
ourselves, oiu: assistants and the niurses. Habit 
and the daily repetition of routine work, as in so 
many other departments of labour, are apt gradually 
to lead to indifference and forgetfulness ; and 
although a certain practice may be commenced 
well, and we may fully recognise the reasonableness 
and rightness of its adoption, continuance soon 
leads to laxity and the omission of those precautions 
that may come to be so httle regarded by us but 
which exercise such a disturbing and sometimes 
distressing influence upon the patient whose eyes and 
ears are acutely on the alert. In our particular 
sphere of labour no excuse should be allowed for 
any derehctions of duty in this respect ; and the 
blame and responsibihty in connection with 
omissions should be upon the shoulders of the 
siurgeon who alone of all others knows the bad 
influences that any depressing effect upon the 
mind of his patient may have upon the immediate 
and remote results of his operation. 
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If our duties are important before an operation 
they are none the less so after, for we may equally 
have to deal with the mental condition. Fortunately 
the fact that the operation is completed and its 
success rightly or wrongly assumed by the patient 
brings with it the exhilarating and recuperating 
influence of mental relief and often joy. But, 
later, difficulties may arise ; and it is usually in 
cases of cancer that they do so. Our operation 
may have led to the unanticipated discovery that 
the symptoms arose from malignant disease and 
that the extent of the disease was such that it was 
either impossible of removal, or that if the attempt 
had been made, the life of the patient would have 
been in jeopardy. The position in which the 
surgeon is placed in cases of this kind is one possessing 
no little difficulty. It has already been seen how, 
in the third case narrated above when the patient 
was told that nothing could be done to remove the 
tumour, she at once gave up all hope, resigned 
herself to what she knew and deemed was inevitable, 
and died a few hours after the operative investigation 
from sheer loss of all nerve power. The surgeon's 
very natural desire and hope is that, quite apart 
from any credit attached to the successful perform- 
ance of his operation, his patient will recover from 
the direct effects of it ; and, therefore, have the 
chance of still further overcoming whatever 
complications may have been revealed at the time 
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or, perchance, may in the mind of the operator, 
be Ukely to arise in the future. As the result of 
such considerations I own to never feeling justified, 
if I can possibly help it, in eiJightening my patient 
on the gravity of the condition revealed at the 
operation ; and if driven to do so by reason of the 
patient's searching questions or other circumstances 
affecting possibly those in some way connected with 
the patient, the information is always mitigated and 
quahfied by expressions of hope arising out of the 
falhbihty of all human prognostications and the 
fact that the adoption of other measures might 
succeed. In other words, I try not to deprive my 
patient of hope. I have hved long enough and 
seen both in my own practice and heard and read 
enough of it in the practice of other surgeons, to 
know how often it has happened that our worst 
anticipations have not been fulfilled. I well 
remember how many years ago one of the most 
well known and most distinguished surgeons of the 
metropoHs sent the patient, who had consulted 
him, home to die of what he told him was cancer 
of the bowel. The supposed cancerous tumour 
entirely disappeared and the patient lived for 
many years, eventually dying of a non-cancerous 
complaint. Many surgeons, I think, of any ex- 
perience could tell stories not unUke this one. Thus 
then in the light of all this knowledge I have often 
asked myself. Am I right in telhng my patient 
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what I found at the operation, supposing it to be, 
what I considered it at the time of operating, 
cancer ? Hitherto he has been probably hopeful 
and certainly ignorant. Am I to take away those 
saving attributes of hopefulness and ignorance and 
so possibly make the rest of his life dejected and 
miserable, when, if Nature had taken her uninter- 
rupted course and I had not usurped her prerogative 
by any operative intervention, it would have been, 
perchance, some months before she had given that 
enlightenment and exercised that influence of the 
mind which might, as the result of such knowledge, 
have had the effect of hastening death ? It may not 
be an easy question to answer. The man who 
takes into account solely the surgical aspect of his 
case will probably not allow such considerations to 
trouble him. But I venture to think that he who 
takes a more thoughtful and conscientious view 
of his cases will not ignore the moral and possibly 
spiritual factors which such a question introduces. 
There is yet another aspect of the subject which 
serves to illustrate very forcibly the relationship 
that holds between the mind and the body and 
proves how intimately and closely connected are the 
two. If one looks sufficiently long and with con- 
centrated attention at the top of one's finger it 
will begin to tingle or at least suggest the presence 
of some sensation. The fixation of the mind upon 
the spot seems to evoke some obvious stimulation 
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of the end-organs of the nerves. This focaUsation 
of the attention on any particular part of the body 
excites activity of a kind that may have the most 
beneficial effect both in disease and in health. 
But to pursue this side of the subject any further 
would lead me out of my depth, and cause me to 
trench on a domain of medicine that I know no more 
about than just suffices to serve the purpose of my 
own surgical department. It is not possible, 
however, not to regard with interest the opposite 
condition to that depicted above where the mind, 
for the time, is preoccupied in other ways or on other 
matters, and fails entirely to realise the infliction 
of an injury which a prior contemplation of its 
occurrence would have caused acute pain. It is 
one of the most blessed provisions of Nature that 
injuries that are not anticipated are frequently 
not felt. No better illustration is to be foimd of 
this fact than in the case of many wotmds received 
in the late war. It often happened that a man did 
not know he was wounded until he discovered he 
was in some way disabled or gradually becoming so. 
The inference may be reasonably drawn from 
what has just been said that the lower the type of 
mental power the less likely is it that the mind can 
have any deleterious influence upon the body. 
This is very clearly illustrated in the case of the 
aborigines of tropical countries. Short of cutting 
off his head or taking out his heart a black man will 
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pull through almost any operation. By nature he 
has a nervous system of a lower type than that of 
the civilised white, and he is more or less inured 
to the brutalities that form part of the codes of his 
tribal life. But, for all that, the most prominent 
part is played by the passive influence which the 
mind exercises in neither stimulating nor depressing 
the wounded organ or tissue. He is normally so 
healthy that, as long as the wound can pursue its 
own course uninterrupted by any external hindrances, 
it will rapidly heal and the patient as rapidly recover. 
While all the preceding remarks have had reference 
to the influence of what may be considered a normal 
mind upon a normal body, cases do occasionally 
get admitted into a general hospital, as a rule 
unknown to us— and more especially so if the cause 
for admission be accident — where there is subse- 
quently discovered a ' missing link ' in the mental 
chain. I have had no experience in the operative 
treatment of insane patients except in so far as one 
has frequently seen the results accruing from wounds 
such as cut throats inflicted by the patients them- 
selves who are often somewhat wanting in normal 
mental stability. As a rule they do well ; for the 
patients, unless they attempt to remove or tamper 
with their dressings, lie quietly and seem unconcerned 
about their condition. My only reason for alluding 
to the subject is to instance the case of a man 
admitted one day for a wound to his leg. He was 
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noted by the nurses to be of an unusually quiet 
disposition, taking very little notice of anything 
around him, and rarely talking to anybody. Turning 
down the bed-clothes one morning in order to change 
his dressings, it was discovered that he had taken 
off his bandages, and they were nowhere to be seen ; 
but on being taxed on the matter he produced 
from under his pillow, what, at first sight, possessed 
very httle resemblance to a bandage, a cord which 
he had plaited with a noose at the end of it. I 
possess the cord which is so perfectly and evenly 
woven that not until an attempt was made to 
unravel it was its construction from his bandage 
verified. The object he had in view was, as 
subsequently ascertained, to hang himself with it. 
The influence of this man's mind on his body was 
evidently to destroy it ; not, as would appear to be 
the case of certain sane human beings who sometimes 
seem to seek the same end exclusively by the 
natural powers they possess, but by the assistance 
of an external agent. This, taken into consideration 
with the previous mental attitude he assumed, 
stamped him as being more fitted for a lunatic 
asyliun than a general hospital. 



CHAPTER VI 

ACCIDENTS AND " URGENTS " 

Let me first indicate what I mean by " Urgents." 
The term has only come into use within recent years 
and is intended to imply — or, at least, was, for it 
has come to be much abused in its appUcation — 
only to cases that it was necessary to admit at once 
into hospital. In the early days, practically the 
only cases that were included in this class were 
accidents, and for them no such term was needed. 
With the advance of surgical treatment, however, 
rendering it possible to treat successfully many 
very serious cases of disease, proper arrangements 
had to be made for their immediate admission. 
In order, therefore, that these cases should take 
precedence to all others and not be kept waiting, 
they were called " urgents." But, as I have already 
indicated, not a little abuse of the privilege has 
crept in by reason of the fact that both doctors and 
the public alike have come to know how large are 
some of the hospital ' Waiting Lists,' and, therefore, 
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how long patients may have to wait before their 
turn arrives to be taken in. A point, therefore, 
is stretched in many instances and advantage 
taken of the opportunity which the term " urgent " 
affords, when, in reaUty, there is no lurgency in 
the case as understood in the strict sense of the 
word and as it was originally intended it should be 
employed. My remarks, however, only apply to 
the really serious cases ; those in which the issues 
are a matter of hfe or death to the patient. 

Nothing, perhaps, strikes one more forcibly in 
all the history of surgical advance than what can 
now be done for certain cases by the intervention 
of the surgeon's hand ; and that, too, within as 
short a time as possible after sudden illness has 
seized the patient. In some of these cases a matter 
of a few hours may determine whether the result 
shall be hfe or death. There will be very few people 
who have not heard of vdcer of the stomach ; indeed, 
so common is the supposed knowledge of the 
complaint that it is not an infrequent occurrence 
to hear a person say that he or she, at one time 
of their Uves, had had ulceration of the stomach, 
when, as a matter of fact, they have probably had 
nothing more than an attack of dyspepsia or indi- 
gestion. But when there is really an ulcer present 
it may go on insidiously increasing until suddenly, 
by eating its way through the walls of the stomach, 
it sets up a form of peritonitis which may kill 
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within twenty-four to forty-eight hours. This 
' perforation,' as it is called, is ushered in by a 
sudden and severe attack of excruciating pain felt 
in the stomach and by other symptoms known to 
the doctor. Now, if only the patient is operated 
upon within a few hours of the onset of the symptoms, 
the hole in the stomach can be closed and a good 
recovery expected ; but let there be delay, then 
peritonitis is lighted up, and once this serious 
compUcation has got a firm hold of the part, there 
is but little chance that operation will succeed in 
saving life. And what has just been said regarding 
the stomach might with equal force be said of other 
internal organs where similar affections may produce 
like results and require equally as much promptitude 
and assiduity in being dealt with. As long as all 
these cases can be got at the earUest possible stage 
of the disease, before other more serious complica- 
tions have arisen, there is every reason to beUeve 
that operation will succeed. 

How many other things have taken place in recent 
years, besides those connected specially with the 
subject of surgical treatment, that have assisted 
in bringing about these greatly improved results. 
Well do I remember that when a surgeon was 
needed to see some serious case admitted into 
hospital any time during the day or night, and more 
especially between the hours of 12 o'clock midnight 
and six o'clock in the morning, a cab coming to the 
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door with a message to the effect that he was wanted 
at the hospital, and if, for some reason, he was 
not at home or available, the driver was given 
instructions to proceed to the address of another 
surgeon. He would then leisurely trundle off to that 
one, to follow the same procedure if he attained no 
better success there. In this way it might be that 
some three or four houses would be called at before 
the required assistance was obtained. Hours would 
sometimes be spent in these preliminary proceedings ; 
and, meanwhile, the patient's condition would be 
growing rapidly worse and the chances of recovery 
after any necessary operation proportionately 
less. 

But what a change has now come over all these 
antiquated methods of communication and transport. 
The telephone bell rings, the nature of the case is 
described, directions for certain preparations are 
given, a taxi is sent for ; and often, within an 
hour of the patient's admission to hospital, the 
surgeon is operating, the patient relieved from 
suffering, and, in not a few instances, actually 
snatched from the jaws of death. 

What all this means may well be imagined from 
the published statistics of any large general hospital. 
Take the instance of one such hospital containing 
over 300 surgical beds ; on two consecutive days 
no fewer than thirty " urgents " were admitted. 
Instead of many of these patients lying for hours 
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on beds of suffering, with not infrequently only the 
prospect of death before them, by means of the 
'phone and the motor they receive, in the shortest 
possible time, not only that which may give them 
relief but what may be the means of restoring them 
to health. 

Let me now deal more specifically with accidents. 
They have always been numerous, but I doubt 
if they have ever been so frequent as they are 
nowadays. From many and very varied causes, 
we are all exposed to greater and more numerous 
risks than were our forebears. And these risks are 
as much undertaken by ourselves as they are forced 
upon us by others. In the old days, we did have 
time to dodge a horse-drawn vehicle but, unfortun- 
ately, purely human methods of progression have not 
kept pace with man's mechanical inventions. And 
instead now of having time to get out of the way 
we are unceremoniously knocked down, run over, 
and if not killed right out, frequently so injured 
that maimness for the rest of life is the result. This, 
although a very common cause of accidents, is only 
one of several others that have arisen within recent 
years. The displacement of purely manual labour 
by the use of complicated coal, oil, or electrically 
driven machines, while expediting production, has 
increased enormously the number, nature and 
magnitude of injuries. There is, of course, no 
limit to the extent to which a patient may be injured 
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by these weapons of commerce ; anything may 
happen between the merest scratch or bruise and 
the complete mangling and maceration of the 
hvmian body beyond all recognition. But surgical 
interest centres in those serious forms of accident 
which fall short of causing immediate death and 
afford the surgeon the opportimity of showing what 
he can accompUsh by the aid of his ait. 

A rapidly revolving strap^ such as is seen in any 
large factory where several machines are being 
worked off one shaft, is a very fruitful soiurce of 
injury. A girl, about sixteen years of age, was 
working in one such factory, when her hair, which 
hung down her back, was suddenly caught by the 
revolving leather band, and by the rapidity and 
power with which it was carried on, completely 
ripped off her scalp, as neatly and evenly as if the 
removal had been executed by the expert scalper 
of a savage tribe. The skill of the surgeon, coupled 
with the wonderful recuperative power which 
Nature can exercise, enabled the top of the skull to 
become completely covered with skin taken from 
other parts of the body; but by no known means 
was it possible to replace the lost hair by that taken 
from anywhere else. However, the barber was able 
to supply artificially that which the surgeon coiild 
not accompUsh natureilly, and did so so efficiently 
that few could have detected the severity of the 
accident from which the patient had recovered. 
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Falls, probably, are productive of some of the 
commonest accidents that are admitted into our 
wards; and they afford, also, some of the most 
varied types of injury. Naturally there is no 
part of the body, be it the internal organs, the 
bones, or other soft parts, which cannot but suffer 
from the result of a fall of any magnitude. The 
older we get the more brittle our bones become, 
so that, so far as their breaking is concerned, children 
will escape where adults will suffer. 

It is extraordinary what a child will sometimes 
almost scathlessly pass through where an adult 
would in all probability have been seriously injured. 
I can recall two instances of children that were at 
different times admitted into my ward for falls 
from a considerable height who were but sUghtly 
damaged. One was a child, five years of age, that 
had fallen, it was said, 37 feet ; it was only bruised 
and that not sufficiently to prevent it rising and 
walking away. In the second case the child was 
nine years old, and was reported to have fallen out 
of the window of the third floor on to the street 
below. When admitted, nothing worse than a few 
bruises existed. But of all the extraordinary 
cases that ever came under my observation, and 
which would almost belie the opinion I have 
just expressed regarding the immunity of children 
as compared with adults, was that of a steeple-jack. 
These men are employed on the more or less dangerous 
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occupation of building and repairing factory 
chimneys. They are, therefore, often working at 
great heights and under the most trying and risky 
conditions, exposed, too, to those inclemencies of 
the weather which may at any time add very 
seriously to the gravity of their situation. My 
patient had had no fewer than three falls on different 
occasions. In February 1889 he was admitted to 
hospital in a somewhat dsized condition, having 
fallen, while at work on a chimney, about sixty 
feet. He fell on to a roof of a shed below, which 
stunned him but caused no other damage — to 
himself ! He soon recovered, and returned to his 
customary work. In 1890, a year later, he had 
another fall, this time of about seventy feet, but 
not with the same good luck that accompanied the 
first. When admitted to hospital it was found that 
he had two broken legs, a compound fracture of 
one — that is, there was an open wound leading 
down to the broken bone thus exposing it to the 
deleterious influences of external agents — and a 
simple, uncomplicated fracture of the other. On 
this occasion his residence in hospital was a pro- 
longed one ; but after several months in bed he 
eventually completely recovered, with sufficiently 
good use of his hmbs to be able again to resume his 
risky work. In 1892, for the third time, he entered 
the hospital ; and, curiously enough, it was for the 
result of a fall that was the same in distance as that 
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of his second — seventy feet. On this occasion, 
he appears to have broken, to some extent, the full 
force of his impact with the ground by smashing 
through a roof en route ! The sum total of his 
injuries for this excursion was a broken arm, just 
above the wrist and some general bruising. A 
cat is said to have nine lives ; and this case, I think, 
approaches, as near as any I have met with, an 
attempt on the part of human nature to emulate 
the peculiar propensities of the feline race. It was a 
remarkable coincidence — and one that one could 
not help observing and drawing special attention 
to at the time — that, in a bed on the opposite side 
of the ward, lay a man who, in a state of inebriety, 
had stumbled on the edge of a curb-stone, fallen, 
struck his head on the ground, thereby cracking his 
skull and being rendered unconscious. From this 
latter state he never recovered and in a few days 
died. The difference in the two cases lay in which 
end of the stick — to express it metaphorically, 
the head or the other extremities — first impinged 
upon the ground, and the power of self-preservation 
which each was enabled to exercise. The drunk 
man fell hke a helpless, inanimate log; while the 
steeple-jack made use of his arms and legs to try 
and break the momentum of his fall and so ensure, 
if possible, that his heels, rather than his head, 
should first make contact with the ground. Whether 
by this time — now thirty years since the incident 
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happened — the charmed life which my steeple-jack 
patient seemed to possess has come to an end, natur- 
ally or by accident, I do not know. Unless the same 
good fortune has attended any subsequent tmnbles 
while pursuing his risky occupation, I fear one may 
have finally happened that has not landed him, as 
hitherto, a damaged man on the surface of the 
ground, but a dead one to be buried beneath it. 

Talking of coincidences, as they occurred in the 
association of these two men occup5dng beds in my 
ward at the same time, recalls to my memory a 
very extraordinary instance illustrative of these 
occasional occurrences. For many years, indeed, 
so far as I can remember, I had never seen a case 
of compound fracture of the pelvic bones, that is, 
of the big hip bones, involving, and causing to be 
opened into, an important organ contained within 
the cavity formed by these bones. Yet, within 
one week, two such accidents, happening at 
different times and under different circumstances, 
were admitted under my care. From that time 
to the present, an interval of many years, no similar 
class of case has been admitted to my wards, or, 
perhaps, I should more correctly say, has come under 
my personal observation. 

It is entirely from the point of view of the subject 
of coincidence that I have been led to refer to the 
above cases ; they can, in themselves, be of httle 
concern to the reader whatever of interest they may 
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possess for the surgeon. That these two cases, 
so comparatively rare of occurrence and so serious, 
that in both instances death subsequently ensued, 
should have been the only ones to enter my ward 
throughout a long surgical experience within a few 
days of each other serves to indicate how frequent 
must be coincidences in the case of circumstances 
happening oftener in other departments and spheres 
of natural hfe. So much importance is attributed 
nowadays to the supposed psychical phenomena 
connected with two events happening either at the 
same time or in more or less immediate sequence, 
that one is apt, in attaching some occult and 
mysterious significance to them, to forget the part 
played by the quite natural and frequent occurrence 
of associations that are purely coincidental. That 
does not imply that no such conditions exist as 
those connected with so-called cerebral telepathy, 
that is, the influence which one mind can voluntarily 
exercise upon another independently of any material 
manifestations ; or that, sometimes, there is ex- 
perienced by individuals, either when near together 
or when far apart, thoughts and feelings common 
to both in their similarity. But I must not continue 
these fascinating and seductive musings further. 
They cannot but be attractive to the minds of 
those, no matter what their calling in life may be, 
who take a wider view of human nature than is 
embraced in the mere material and physical aspects 
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of it. Such meditative considerations will, in 
addition, lead them to regard many of the facts, 
fancies, and imaginations of the Spiritualist and 
others akin to them with due reserve ; and with a 
sense of proper proportion, that will ensure a state of 
mind more stable in its balance when deahng with the 
many psychological problems which discussions of 
this nature are liable to call forth. 

To return to the more mundane aspect of my 
subject. My telephone bell rang one afternoon 
and was answered by my maid, who shortly after- 
wards hastened in to tell me that I was urgently 
needed at the hospital as a great catastrophe had 
taken place in a field where sports were being held. 
A large, open pavilion-stand, crowded with some 
hundreds, if not thousands, of onlookers, had 
collapsed. Many were killed and a great number 
were seriously injured. Within a very short time 
after receiving the message I was at the hospital. 
The first sight of the injured was truly an appalling 
and almost ghastly one. They were being brought 
in by all kinds of conveyances and placed side by 
side in the receiving hall. Some were dying, having 
been almost crushed to death, others were groaning 
from the severity and painfulness of their injuries, 
while others again appeared but slightly damaged. 
All the hospital officials were busy transferring the 
patients to specially prepared beds in the various 
sxu-gical wards, and many in the medical wards had 
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to be requisitioned also. Finding that my wards 
had already been filled with patients, I at once 
proceeded there to attend them. Owing to the 
grave state of many, the friends were admitted, 
and so most of the beds were surrounded by anxious 
relatives. As I approached one of the beds occupied 
by a lad, about fifteen years of age, I saw by his side 
the greatly distressed father. The boy did not 
look bad, indeed, he possessed a particularly un- 
concerned expression and hardly seemed worthy 
of the solicitations and consolations which his 
loving parent was expending on him. The bed- 
clothes were turned down and the nurse proceeded to 
take off the bandages and the makeshift splints 
that had been hurriedly apphed on the field. The 
process of removal which necessarily involved 
considerable manipulation of the limb seemed to 
evoke exceptionally little distress. I then pro- 
ceeded myself to take off the deep dressing when, 
lo and behold, I exposed a badly set old fracture 
of the leg ! I need not depict the pleasure with 
which the devoted parent saw nothing more than 
he had been accustomed to for several years, a 
crooked leg. There was nothing else to indicate 
that he was any the worse for what he had experi- 
enced. I told the lad to jump out of bed, and 
dismissed the glad father with his sound son. What 
had happened on the field was that the boy — 
doubtlessly overcome at the time with the magnitude 
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of the accident and by being partially buried with 
others under some broken timber — ^had been 
extricated by the ambulance men, who, seeing the 
crookedness of his hmb, naturally concluded that 
his leg was broken. And when the lad saw all the 
attention that was being devoted to him he some- 
what naturally concluded that he must be seriously 
injured, notwithstanding the fact that he didn't 
feel very bad. I prefer to leave any further illusion 
to this melancholy and distressing accident with 
this one touch of humour which it presented, and 
which, in reaUty, was my chief reason for referring 
to the catastrophe at all. 

More than twenty years ago there visited this 
country from America a huge circus and entertain- 
ment party known as Barnum and Bailey's. Those 
who recall the show and saw it wiU remember how 
it comprised all sorts and varieties of exhibits. 
Among these was one by no means attractive to 
those who much preferred the normal performances 
and appearances of healthy representatives of the 
human race to the rather repulsive exhibition of a 
series of Nature's freaks in the bodies of man and 
beast. It is, however, in connection with this 
particular side-show that my story is concerned. 

My house surgeon rang me up one evening to tell 
me that he had admitted a case of dislocation of the 
foot. He carefully described the nature of the 
injury to me, and recognising that it was an 
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extremely rare one I gave instructions that no 
attempt should be made to restore the parts to 
their proper position until I arrived, as I was anxious 
to see the case. Accordingly, I left for the hospital 
at once. On my arrival I found a not particiolarly 
well-nourished man, about fifty years of age, lying 
quietly in bed with his foot bound up and not 
apparently suffering any discomfort, much less 
pain, from his condition. When everything was 
removed from the foot, I was much interested in 
seeing the very rare and unusual displacement of 
the parts which existed. I explained to the patient 
that it would be necessary to give him an anaesthetic, 
as without it he might be caused a good deal of pain 
To this proposal he did not in the slightest degree 
demur ; indeed, he seemed to treat the suggestion 
with the utmost indifference. He was, therefore, 
conveyed in the usual way to the operating 
theatre, his clothes removed and himself merely 
covered with a blanket. He took the chloroform 
administered by the anaesthetist in the same quiet 
and unconcerned way that he had manifested 
regarding his complaint since admission to the 
hospital. As soon as he was sufficiently anaes- 
thetised and had been removed from the trolly- 
carriage on to the operating table, I proceeded to 
take off the blanket and expose the Hmb, preparatory 
to the " reduction of the dislocation." To my 
great surprise, and equally to that of the assistants 
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and nurses who were standing around, not a vestige 
of any deformity of the foot was to be seen. What, 
of course, had happened was that the relaxation 
of the muscles through the paralysing influence of 
the anaesthetic had allowed the displaced parts to 
slip back into their normal position. Nothing 
further being required the man was conveyed back 
to bed where he calmly and, apparently without any 
discomforting effects, slept off the influences of the 
chloroform. Now comes the whole explanation 
of the episode. On my arrival at the hospital the 
next morning, I found, on visiting the man, that he 
had had a very good and comfortable night's rest 
and expressed himself quite fit to get up and go out. 
Having in the meantime discovered that he was 
one of Barnum and Bailey's troop, we further 
obtained the interesting information that one of 
his performances was to put his foot out of joint ; 
in other words, that he belonged to that particular 
branch of the acrobat persuasion who, in the circus 
profession, are known as its ' double- jointed ' 
members. He was thus able to displace his foot 
at the ankle joint at his own sweet will. Seeing 
that we had discovered his pecuUar technical 
abilities a Uttle inducement was sufficient to obtain 
other manifestations of his powers in producing 
various bodily contortions or distortions. One 
certainly rather amusing performance was the 
power which his abdominal muscles possessed of 
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driving the whole contents of his abdomen up 
into his chest, so that the skin of the front part of 
his abdomen impinged against his spine behind. 
I beheve he gave some particular name to this 
peculiar distortion, but I forget it. Possibly, how- 
ever, the most interesting or, at least, the most amus- 
ing feature in the case was the reason why he came 
into hospital for a condition that he himself could so 
easily put right, and which, indeed, was nothing 
more than part of his daily performance. It 
appeared, in the first place, that he had been in 
the habit of playing this trick on various other 
hospitals in the different towns his company had 
visited, and his sole reason for doing so was that 
when he felt a bit tired and wanted a few days rest 
in a comfortable bed, not to speak of some good 
food, he would put his foot out of joint, present 
himself at a hospital, and of course at once gain 
admission. He was so tolerant of the anaesthetic 
that for the short time it was administered it never 
sufficiently incommoded him to prevent him obtain- 
ing what he sought, a good and comfortable night's 
rest. The true motives of the man and the real situa- 
tion of the case would probably never have been 
discovered by us had not the foot slipped back into 
its proper position, as it so unexpectedly did, and 
thereby awakened suspicions in our minds. Likely 
enough, it had not done so on previous occasions ; 
but the frequency with which his daily performance 
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was undertaken had now rendered the possibiUty 
of this occurrence all the more probable after the 
relaxing effects of the anaesthetic had been brought 
into play. After all, poor chap, I doubt not, from 
the exacting and fatiguing effects of his performances, 
he worthily deserved an occasionally comfortable bed. 



CHAPTER VII 

DISEASE 

With much the same words that I began my third 
chapter on ' Hospitals,' may I begin this on ' Disease.' 
What a change has come over, not the nature, but 
the treatment of certain diseases within the last 
half century. As I look back to my student days, 
I recall two wards which were specially set aside 
for the admission of patients suffering from acute 
diseases that required careful investigation and 
attention, if not treatment ; I say ' if not treatment,' 
because in many cases it was known that, at that 
time, no treatment which human skill could afford 
would prove of any avail. But now ! Instead 
of many such cases — and they are many — being 
placed in a medical ward under the charge of the 
physician, they are at once admitted to .the surgeon's 
care ; and under the blessed agencies of anaesthetics 
and antiseptics rendered capable of being cured by 
timely operative intervention. 

93 
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To mention only one class of cases that has 
undergone this transference, appendicitis, how well 
I can recall them with their varied manifestations 
which, at the time, we could not explain but are 
to-day as clear to us in their origin and sequels as 
the causes and consequences of an infected wound. 
And how much prolonged and distressing suffering 
— if they did not die within a few days — had these 
unfortunate patients to undergo, who were afflicted 
with this serious complaint. Imagine, from another 
aspect of the subject, what this all meant to the 
hard-working father or mother strugghng to support 
and bring up a young family ; or, to the man of 
business or the statesman upon whose shoulders 
might be resting responsibihties of varying degrees 
of magnitude and importance. I knew of cases 
in those bygone pre-operative days, where, for 
months, a patient lay in bed with a foul, discharging 
abscess which so weakened him, that weeks, if not 
months, were required, after the wound had healed, 
before he was thoroughly fit to return to his work. 
And now, what is the tale that modern surgery 
can tell ? Simply this, that if only the disease is 
taken early enough — and, fortunately, both the 
public and the profession have come to realize 
fully the importance of this early recognition — an 
operation can be performed, with practically a 
hundred per cent, of successes, which will admit 
of the patient being restored to health and 
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activity within anything between ten days and a 
month's treatment. Although we have become quite 
famihar with the early symptoms of the disease, 
it, nevertheless, has to be confessed that we are 
still greatly at a loss to know what precisely is the 
cause of it. Not a little mystery is added to its 
etiology by the fact that no age is exempt from its 
occurrence ; and although it is much more frequently 
met with in the second and third decades of life, I 
have myself treated cases as young as three years 
and as old as seventy-four years. It, also, has no 
predilection for sex, occurring as often in the female 
as in the male. 

Endless have been the causes ascribed to the 
production of the disease. Various kinds of foods 
have been blamed ; but here, again, the disease is 
just as frequent among the rich as the poor. There 
is, however, this peculiar and suggestive fact that 
it is a disease that is almost liinited to the white, 
civilised races. It is quite exceptional, and in some 
places unknown, among the blacks. This would 
almost seem to indicate that the rich and varied 
foods consumed by the whites introduced a possible 
explanation. But I do not intend to pursue this 
aspect of the subject further ; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to state, that, so far as our knowledge at 
present goes, there are no valid' grounds for singUng 
out any particular food as the initial incentive to 
an attack . of appendicitis ; but, for the sake of 
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preventing the disease and, therefore, avoiding the 
necessity of operation, it is to be hoped that the 
future has in store for us a revelation of the fons et 
origo malt. Until that happy day arrives, we must 
exercise the greatest vigilance in recognising the 
earliest possible symptoms, and employ that 
operative treatment which alone can ensure a 
complete and perfect cure. Emphatically, there 
must be no drugs administered and no delay enter- 
tained, both of which may lead to, and possibly 
provoke, a fatal issue. 

How great has been the numerical transference of 
cases of appendicitis from the physician to the 
surgeon, from the medical wards to the surgical, 
may be judged from my own records. Prior to 
1895, no case was admitted ; while in 1919, no 
fewer than 103 cases were taken in. And, if it be 
noted, that this is simply the record of one man's 
work with a total of fifty beds, some conception 
may be had of the enormous number of instances 
of this disease that exist throughout the cotmtry. 

Let me now turn to the consideration of another 
disease. If the Registrar-General's reports were 
consulted in order to ascertain the causes of death 
fifty years ago, and these were compared with the 
reports of the present day, one very striking and 
prominent feature in them would be revealed. It 
would at once be noticed that cancer is recorded as 
a much commoner cause of death now than then. 
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It is only, however, the very casual and superficial 
observer who will conclude from this comparison 
that, therefore, cancer must be on the increase. It 
may be that it is ; but it is very difficult, in the 
light which other considerations can throw upon the 
subject, to definitely state that it really is so. Many 
a patient died in the pre-operative days — by which 
I mean those days of limited operations prior to the 
introduction of antiseptics — whose decease on the 
death certificate was not ascribed to cancer, although 
really dependent upon that disease but not possible 
of being verified. Since operations have become so 
frequent and unlimited in the extent to which they 
can be carried out, a much more exact record is 
possible ; thus, it would naturally follow that, from 
this cause alone, a very large increase would be noted 
in comparing the records of fifty years ago with 
those of the present time. On the other hand, 
that very factor of operative intervention, which has 
enabled a more accurate record to be kept and a 
greater increase to be noted, has equally served to 
diminish the death rate of the disease ; for this 
very good reason, that early operation on cases of 
cancer, that is, at the earliest possible stage of the 
disease, can effect a complete and permanent 
removal of the disease, thereby being the means of 
preventing death from it. It is of course possible, 
indeed, quite probable, that as years roll on, the 
accuracy with which statistics are now kept will 
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afford a reliable opportunity of drawing comparisons. 
At present it is doubtful whether it can be said 
that cancer is really on the increase ; it certainly 
is very frequent, and for that reason urgently 
demands that we should not only seek to treat it at 
the earUest possible opportunity, but continue to 
exercise undaunted efforts in seeking to discover 
the cause. So far as the latter is concerned, we 
are still groping in the dark ; although, every now 
and again, certain facts are brought to Hght which 
it is hoped may eventually lead to the discovery 
of the cause of the disease. Whether it depends 
upon a specific microbe, as some maintain, just 
like tuberculosis, or whether it arises from anything 
we eat or any particular place in which we reside, 
is all so much pure speculation. Confirmatory 
facts are still wanting from really rehable and trust- 
worthy sources ; and until they are forthcoming it is 
wise neither to be troubled nor in any way influenced 
by the reports of cases and cures that, from time to 
time, make their appearance in the public press. 
The only certain cures we are at present able to hold 
out are those affected by surgical treatment at the 
earUest possible periods of appearance of the disease. 
Both radium and X-rays at present seem able to 
effect reUef in a certain hmited class of cases ; but 
permanent cure is doubtful ; and in that doubt, 
too, Ues no httle danger if it should delay the more 
certain results that can be effected by operation. 
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Dealing with the subject of cancer, as I am at 
present, brings to my mind some incidences con- 
nected with it, that have always seemed to me 
rather striking, not from any particular feature 
the disease may manifest nor from any special 
part of the body in which it may be located, but 
from the influence it can exercise on the mind. 
Some of the most anxious and sorrow-stricken 
patients that have consulted me have invariably 
been those who thought that they had cancer. I 
have seen those who have passed sleepless nights, 
who have lost their appetite and looked careworn 
and haggard all because a ' lump ' they felt or a 
particular sjmiptom they experienced had induced 
them to think that they must be thesubjectsof cancer. 
But the fact is that the patient who usually mani- 
fests these distressing symptoms is not the subject 
of the disease ; and the one who is really so afflicted 
exhibits no such exaggerated symptoms. And, 
further, that when the doctor is compelled to 
make known to the patient the grave nature of the 
disease, the information does not seem to unduly 
disconcert him. 

Another somewhat similar trait is in many cases 
illustrated by the way in which patients really 
suffering from the disease wiU not only show very 
little regard concerning it but even wiU not enquire 
whether they will recover. This attitude of the 
mind, in relation to a fatal disease, was very forcibly 
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impressed upon me by a case in which I was much 
interested at an early stage of my professional 
career. A man, about thirty years of age, had a 
cancerous tumour deep in the left side of his neck. 
As happens with all tumours of this nature, they 
tend to invade the structures in contact with them. 
My interest was centred in the tumour's invasion 
of the nerves of which there are several in that 
particular region ; and, therefore, of the symptoms 
to which they would give rise. I used to sit at the 
bedside of the man for hours making my investi- 
gations ; and never during the whole of that time 
did he ask me either of the nature of the tumour or 
whether he was hkely to recover from it. If ever 
those familiar words, " As thy days so shall thy 
strength be," impressed me with the fitness of their 
application ; they did so in the case of this man. 
There he lay, cahn and uncomplaining, slowly 
dying ; and whether from any deeper cause than 
was known to me, I cannot say ; but he appeared 
no longer anxious about himself or anything that 
concerned him. Regardless, however, of any 
religious explanation — although, for all I know, it 
may be the true foundation of the attitude — it 
has been, as I have above indicated, a not uncommon 
experience when brought into contact with these 
often quite hopeless cases to meet with this quiet 
sense of resignation, amounting sometimes almost 
to unconcern. It has been such an impressive 
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experience in my work that it has seemed right to 
give it pubUcity, from whatever cause it may arise. 

There are two other diseases with regard to which 
very marked changes have taken place within 
recent years, not in the type of the diseases them- 
selves, but in the methods that have been employed 
to deal with them. The two diseases which I wish 
to refer to shortly are diphtheria and tetanus ; to 
the latter of which might be added hydrophobia. 

I well recall those days, as trying and anxious to 
the poor little sufferer as to those who were in 
attendance. During the day or during the night, 
and more frequently during the latter, might the 
surgeon be suddenly called up to visit a child suffer- 
ing from diphtheria. On arrival at the patient's 
house — ^for it more frequently happened that the 
patient was there rather than in the hospital — this 
was the picture usually presented. A plump, 
well-nourished and well-developed, and often quite 
an attractively healthy-looking child was seen 
either lying in its cot or in its mother's arms, drowsy 
and trpng to sleep, but unable to do so by reason 
of it partially being suffocated because the disease 
of the throat prevented air from getting freely into 
the lungs. The only hope of saving life was that 
which the surgeon could effect by opening the 
wind-pipe in the front of the neck (tracheotomy). 
The conditions of the child's breathing might be so 
bad that complete anaesthesia by the administration 
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of chloroform could not be obtained ; the result, 
therefore, was that the surgeon was compelled to 
operate while the poor little sufferer wriggled about, 
struggling the more because it was unable to give 
utterance to the cries of pain which it endured. 
Add to all this the difficulties which the operator 
had to contend with in the matter of defective 
light — possibly only that from a candle or a lamp 
— the inefficient assistance of anxious friends, and 
the various inconveniences arising out of unsuitable 
furniture, utensils, cloths, etc., and some conception 
can be had of the hardships which all had to go 
through in the effort to combat the progress of the 
disease. And the worst of it all was, that even 
the very best endeavours, made, too, under even 
the best conditions, frequently failed to check the 
disease extending to the lungs, or poisoning the 
child through the fatal virulence of the microbic 
infection. Few sequels were more painful to the 
bereaved parents than to have snatched from them 
one whom, but a few days before, had been a little 
picture of health and happiness. But what has 
happened and is happening at the present time ? 
Well, before I answer the question, let me refer to 
the other disease I mentioned. 

Of all the distressing cases to see, I know of none 
more shocking than those of tetanus, and its closely 
allied complaint, hydrophobia. A case of the 
latter which I saw when a student still remains 
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graphically depicted on my mind ; and I remember 
how, for long after its occurrence it haunted me 
like a nightmare. But I have no intention of 
racking the feelings of the reader by describing the 
excruciating symptoms which patients afflicted with 
these diseases are forced to endure before death 
relieves them of their insufferable pain and distress. 
But these terrible afflictions, hke that of diphtheria, 
are now almost banished from our category of 
existing diseases ; and in giving the reasons for this 
banishment I will proceed to answer my question 
why they have nearly disappeared. 

It is not in the case of these diseases, as in those 
of appendicitis and cancer, a simple question of 
early operative intervention by the surgeon ; unless 
the minute prick of a needle with the injection of a 
few drops of fluid be deemed an operation. It is an 
endeavour to introduce into the system a medium — 
a vaccine or a serum as these media are termed — 
with the object of counteracting the poisons pro- 
duced by various kinds of microbes that are peculiar 
to certain diseases. The practice of combating 
disease by vaccination has long been known in the 
prevention of smallpox ; but the wider application 
of the practice, in the treatment of other diseases, 
is of comparatively recent date, and owes its incep- 
tion and extension largely to the work of that 
great French physicist, Louis Pasteur. The adoption 
of this method of treatment and the wonderful 
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results that have accrued from it in preventing 
disease, in reheving suffering, and in saving life, 
are beyond all power of description. Tracheotomy 
for diphtheria is rarely called for ; and even the 
disease itself is comparatively infrequent. Tetanus, 
which at the beginning of the war bid fair to cause 
the painful death of many of our brave soldiers, 
was soon got under complete control by the employ- 
ment of anti-tetanic serum. 

It is not beside the question to enquire how it 
has come about that all this life-saving effected by 
the inoculation of vaccines and serums has arisen. 
The story would be too long a one to thoroughly 
enter into here ; but my purpose will be sufficiently 
served by saying that the knowledge was first derived 
from experiments upon animals. Such a statement, 
I fear, will not please some of my readers should 
they happen to be anti-vivisectionists. But the 
truth must be told that without those experiments 
performed, by such men as Pasteur and Lister, 
countless milUons, instead of at present living active, 
useful, and happy lives, would be either suffering or 
in their graves. And not only does this statement 
apply to human beings but to animals themselves 
who have, it might justly be said, equally benefited 
by these same experiments for the cure of disease in 
man. 

How I wish that those of my friends — and I 
have some — whom I cannot convince and convert 
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would read the translation by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire 
of Radot's The Life of Pasteur. I think that that 
zealous consideration they have for animals would 
lead them to resign their membership of an anti- 
vivisection society and instead become supporters 
of that excellent institution, founded with the 
object of preventing cruelty to animals. But if 
the opportunity of reading that long and inexpres- 
sibly instructive and interesting life be not forth- 
coming, let me give two quotations from it which 
may serve to indicate what human beings and 
animals alike owe to this experimental work, and 
how those many questions, asked by well-meaning 
but too frequently misguided followers of unreason- 
able and untruthful agitators, may be answered. 

" You ask me," said Claude Bernard, that greatest 
of physiologists, " what are the principal discoveries 
due to vivisection, so that you can mention them as 
arguments for that kind of study. All the know- 
ledge possessed by experimental physiology can 
be quoted in that connection ; there is not a single 
fact which is not the direct and necessary conse- 
quence of vivisection. From Galen who, by cutting 
the laryngeal nerves, learnt their use for respiration 
and voice, to Harvey who discovered circulation ; 
Pecquet and Aselli, the lymphatic vessels ; Haller, 
muscular irritability ; Bell and Magendie, the 
nervous functions, and all that has been learnt since 
the extension of that method of vivisection, which 
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is the only experimental method ; in biology, all 
that is known on digestion, circulation, the liver, 
the sympathetic system, the bones, development 
— all, absolutely all is the result of vivisection, 
alone or combined with other means of study." 
This quotation is from a letter which Bernard wrote 
to a friend who apparently wished him to go to the 
Academy of Medicine for a discussion that was to 
take place upon experimentation on animals. He 
showed some irritation at the invitation, which, 
as the writer of the account states, was a rare thing 
for him to do ; for he declared " that he would not 
go to the Academy and Usten to the ' nonsense ' 
of ■ those who protect animals in hatred of man- 
kind.' " 

Pasteur himself expressed himself thus, "It is 
to experimentation that we owe aU our precise 
notions on the functions of the viscera and a fortiori 
on the properties of such organs as muscles, nerves, 
etc." I must add one other quotation, which gives 
an account of a reply by Darwin to a question 
raised by a Swede on the subject of vivisection. 
" Darwin, who, hke Pasteur, did not admit that 
useless suffering should be inflicted on animals. 
(Pasteur carried this so far that he would never, he 
said, have the courage to shoot a bird for sport). 
Darwin, in a letter dated April 14th, 1881, ap- 
proved of any measures that could be taken to 
prevent cruelty, but he added : ' On the other hand, 
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I know that physiology can make no progress if 
experiments on living animals are suppressed, and 
I have an intimate conviction that, to retard the 
progress of physiology is to commit a crime against 
humanity. . . . Unless one is absolutely ignorant 
of all that science has done for humanity, one must 
be convinced that physiology is destined to render 
incalculable benefits in the future to man and 
even to animals. See the results obtained by M. 
Pasteur's work on the germs of contagious diseases ; 
will not animals be the first to profit thereby ? 
How many lives have been saved, how much suffering 
spared by the discovery of parasitic worms following 
on experiments made by Virchow and others on 
living animals ! ' " 

It may be truthfully said that the greatest 
earthly benefactor of man and beast was Pasteur ; 
and the greatest vivisector-^mostly as regards the 
performance of inoculation experiments — was this 
same man. If anyone should consider, as some do, 
that such experimental work on animals necessarily 
entails a want of feeling on the part of the experi- 
menter let me disabuse his mind by giving the 
following quotation from the same source as that 
from which the above extracts were taken — " The 
trephining of that dog (referring to an operation 
that had been performed in connection with 
hydrophobia) had much disturbed Pasteur. He 
who was described in certain anti-vivisectionist 
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quarters as a laboratory executioner, had a great 
horror of inflicting suffering on any animal. ' He 
could assist without too much effort,' writes M. 
Roux, ' at a simple operation such as a subcutaneous 
inoculation, and even then, if the animal screamed 
at all, Pasteur was immediately filled with com- 
passion, and tried to comfort and encourage the 
victim, in a way which would have seemed ludicrous 
if it had not been touching. The thought of having 
a dog's cranium perforated was very disagreeable 
to him ; he very much wished that the experiment 
should take place, and yet he feared to see it begun. 
I performed it one day when he was out. The 
next day as I was teUing him that the intercranial 
inoculation had presented no difficulty, he began 
pitying the dog. ' Poor thing ! his brain is no 
doubt injured, he must be paralysed ! ' I did not 
answer, but went to fetch the dog, whom I brought 
into the laboratory ; he showed the keenest pleasure, 
and spoke to the dog in the most affectionate 
manner. Pasteur was infinitely grateful to this dog 
for having borne trephining so well, thus lessening 
the scruples for future trephining.' " 

I have possibly been led further afield in the 
remarks to which I have just given expression than 
I originally intended ; but the treatment of disease 
by vaccine and serum therapy has come to play 
such an important part in our professional work that 
the difficulty is not to continue discussion of the 
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subject still further. Much yet remains to be done ; 
for on these lines of attacking disease dependent on 
microbic infection he the solution of many per- 
plexing problems, and more particularly those which 
have to do with the prevention more than the cure 
of disease. 

I have alluded more than once in this chapter to 
the forcible impression which certain cases have 
produced upon me ; and as I carry my mind back, 
two other cases come before me both very different 
but each with its own peculiar points of interest. 
What bravery and endurance some patients will 
exhibit in the face of advanced disease was well 
exemplified in the case of an actor who was one 
morning admitted to my ward. On examination, 
a huge abscess was discovered in his right side. 
He had a high temperature and looked very ill. He 
suffered more inconvenience and discomfort than 
actual pain in his side ; but, generally, he felt very 
down and terribly ill. I opened the abscess, which 
contained an enormous quantity of matter that was 
extremely offensive, as all such discharge is when 
connected, as this was, with disease of the appendix. 
On enquiring into his history, it was ascertained, 
that every night for some time, and up to and 
including the night before admission, he had been 
acting his part in a play. He confessed to having 
done so with the greatest difficulty, and while 
enduring much suffering. 
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Possibly, few professions are more exacting on 
its members than the theatrical. If an actor 
cannot get his place suppUed by another he is 
forced, as apparently this man was, to continue 
until ready almost to drop. But equally tr5dng 
must it sometimes be for those who are compelled 
to create mirth and amusement in the production 
of a farce or a comedy when those nearest and 
dearest to them are suffering. Such was the case 
in the other instance which has similarly produced 
a lasting impression upon my mind. I was hurriedly 
sent for, late one afternoon, to attend a woman who 
was suffering from a rather alarming bleeding from 
the nose. AH domestic means had been taken to 
stop it, but without avail ; so that when I arrived 
everything presented a rather sanguinary aspect. 
It was not, however, the practically harmless nature 
of the complaint or the condition of the patient 
herself that particularly interested me and caused 
me to be impressed, but the extremely perturbed 
and excited state of mind in which her husband was. 
For, before I had stopped the bleeding, which in 
itself was not a particularly pleasant process for 
a non-professional person to watch, he had to leave 
the house to fvdfil his duties at a Music Hall. As 
he departed in a most distressed state of mind he 
remsirked to me, " Oh ! and to think that I have 
got to go and make people laugh ! " Poor chap ! 
it was a hard task that he had to perform. 
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notwithstanding the comfort and assurance that I 
sought to impart to him as he left. However, 
all his sorrow and anxiety was banished when he 
returned to find his wife well ; and the sanguinary 
surroundings, that added so much to the discon- 
certing picture that he carried away with him when, 
but a few hours before, he left the house were all 
removed and not a vestige left behind. 



CHAPTER VIII 

RELIGION AND DISEASE 

It is with feelings of considerable difi&dence and 
trepidation that I venture to deal with a subject 
that has exercised the minds of men of all per- 
suasions and in all ages. It is not that I feel in any 
doubt myself regarding the intimate association 
that frequently exists between a man's bodily 
condition and his soul's welfare — and by the soul 
I do not mean the mind of man but that part of 
his nature that reflects his relationship with his 
Maker — ^it is, that I do not consider myself competent 
enough to adequately deal with the subject and 
give it that due weight and power of expression 
which it merits. As a practical surgeon with no 
pretence to any special philosophical knowledge, 
I may fail in satisfactorily appealing to the higher 
intellectual and discriminative criticism of some of 
my readers, supposing they have done me the 
honour to follow me so far in my memories and 
musings. I ask for their indulgence ; and in 
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forming their own opinions to remember, at least, 
that it is much more with facts than with philosophy 
that I am striving to deal : to give an account of 
certain observations that I have made and certain 
incidences that have happened in the course of my 
professional career. How far I am right in the 
conclusions which I have ventured to draw from 
these observations and incidences I leave it to the 
reader's own judgment to decide. 

However much a man may be taken up with the 
purely material side of his profession, the physical 
manifestations of disease and the many pathological 
problems they frequently present, there will be 
times when he is forced to admit — unless he is ada- 
mant to and undesirous of seeking anything further 
than that which his natural eye observes — that 
the religion which a man may possess not in- 
frequently plays some part in the disease from which 
he suffers. 

Admit, as a first concession, that the sole aim and 
end of life is not to be found wholly in our earthly 
residence and occupation ; and that there is some- 
thing in man — call it his soul — that does not 
disappear with his body in dust and ashes, then the 
question may fairly be asked. What is the nature 
of that future existence ? Is it something worth 
striving for or is it not ? If we acknowledge that 
it is, then we rightly expect that in this temporary 
period of existence there will be manifestations that 
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tend to indicate that human nature does seek or 
has forced upon it that which will attain the desired 
end. What do we as medical men see — that is, 
if we really look for it — that would suggest that 
certain manifestations do have a significant bearing 
on the point at issue ? First and foremost, there 
are those spontaneous confidences that are often 
made under the stress of circumstances such as 
arise in times of sickness. How often does it fall 
to the lot of a medical man, in the course of his 
practice, to hear reference made to a spiritual life 
which, in words, has never been hitherto given 
utterance to, and, in the life lived, has never been 
given the slightest indication of. Disease and 
suffering have evoked that existing but hidden life 
which is to continue in its onward course after the 
body which contained it has ceased to be. This 
invocation of rehgious sentiment, for which 
circumstances connected with grief the outcome of 
disease and death is responsible, is well illustrated 
in words given expression to by Pasteur on the 
decease of his daughter. The following remarks 
are an abstract from a letter written to a friend, in 
the latter part of which he adds — " My philosophy 
is of the heart and not of the mind, and I give 
myself up, for instance, to those feelings about 
eternity which come naturally at the bedside of a 
cherished child drawing its last breath. At those 
supreme moments, there is something in the depths 
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of our souls which tells us that the world may be 
more than a mere combination of phenomena 
proper to a mechanical equilibrium brought out of 
the chaos of the elements simply through the 
gradual action of the forces of matter." 

Yes ! Pasteur, in giving utterance to these 
sentiments in the language of philosophy, if not of 
science, only presented the same feelings expressed 
by the humble inmates of a public hospital ward, 
or by those more cultured occupants of the private 
house, or ' Home,' where suffering and sorrow may be 
equally present. 

We cannot, therefore, but be forced to acknow- 
ledge that there comes, in the life of all men, certain 
times and seasons when they will have the chance of 
considering more seriously those questions which 
concern their eternal welfare as contrasted with 
those pleasures and pastimes in which they indulge 
during their temporary period on earth. It may be 
that these opportunities come at the end of a long 
life which has been peculiarly exempt from any 
trials personal or otherwise ; but more frequently 
there are times of sickness or disablement of 
some kind, before this late period is reached, 
which admits of the required pause for needed 
reflections. 

Let me interpose a consideration which will make 
clearer what I wish to say in furtherance of the 
remarks just given expression to. 
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It is essentially a human attribute to be proud 
of that which is the result of individual effort. The 
more successful a man is, in the production or 
construction of some fine piece of mechanism which 
proves of great service in fulfilling certain necessary 
requirements in life, the more does he rejoice in his 
accomplishment, and the more careful is he that all 
that is necessary to preserve it in perfect order should 
be attended to ; so that thereby it will come to 
occupy the position in the industrial realm of life 
intended by its constructor ; and will continue to do 
so as long as it is kept in a good working condition. 

There is no more wonderful creation in the world 
than man with his power to reason and subjugate 
all things, animate and inanimate, to his will ; 
and no one knows it better, or should know it, than 
the medical man who, by reason of his training 
and his intimate contact throughout his whole 
career with humanity in states of health and disease, 
is afforded opportunities that do not fall to the lot 
of those practising any other business or profession. 

In the deepest sense of humility, and with the 
feelings of profound reverence do I venture to 
contrast the aims and objects of man with the 
plans and purposes of his Maker ; but the intellectual 
power of reason with which He has so richly 
endowed man, does appear to permit such earthly 
comparisons ; and that we may conclude, therefore, 
that that which He has so wonderfully constructed 
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He must have a great interest in ; and a desire 
that those ends which He has in view should be 
attained. It is in the attainment of these ends 
that the mystery of disease may often find its 
probable explanation. For, if it is part of the 
Divine plan that the creatures whom God has 
created should after this earthly period of existence 
reach and enter into realms of eternal happiness, 
freed from all pain and sorrow, is it too much to 
infer that He will employ means to ensure that the 
best chances are afforded every being of reaching 
and entering those realms of everlasting bliss ? 
The more conceivable, too, do these intents of the 
Divine plan become if to mere interest be added 
what we understand by human love and affection, 
as indicated in the Bible ; and the fact, also arising 
out of that affection, that failure to reach the 
kingdom of Heaven is to arrive at its antithesis, 
the region of Hell. 

If, then, we accept that the interest and love 
which the Creator has in and for His creatures, and 
His desire that this world should be a school for 
their education, a whole flood of hght wiU be shed 
on many a dark problem that otherwise was 
mysterious and seemed insoluble. 

To many who may read what I have just written — 
and specially to those who live by faith and not by 
reason — it may all appear as so much waste of words 
and paper ; and so it is ; but it is not to them that 
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I am appealing. I am writing for those whose souls 
have first to be reached through their intellects, 
and whose hearts when once so touched, rapidly and 
readily respond. Faith, then, takes the place of 
reason when it is seen that that can no longer offer 
the explanations necessary to satisfy the recognised 
limitations of the mind. 

This sacred aspect of the human body which, 
I have ventured to indicate, is that taken of it by 
its Maker, lays no small claim for consideration 
upon those who attempt to deal with it in any way. 
What God has created " in His own image " and for 
His own special ends cannot be lightly tampered 
with ; and he who, regardless of all such considera- 
tions, inconsiderately undertakes to treat those 
defects — be they the result of injury or disease — 
without some thought of the obhgations under which 
he acts, does so to his own shame and hurt. It is 
not a little strange — and with more meaning, 
perhaps, than many would be likely to attach to it 
— that so many of the great leaders in our profession 
have felt the sacredness of human life in every 
stage and at every step of their professional career. 
To us surgeons, more, perhaps, than to any others 
of our medical confreres, falls the lot of inflicting 
the greatest injury or effecting the greatest good : 
we can kill and we can cure. And he whom we 
look up to as the most distinguished head of our 
Art, Lord Lister, recognising and feehng the 
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immense responsibilities that rest upon those who 
practised it, thus once gave expression to his 
opinions and sentiments in a letter addressed to 
his sister — " The theatre was again well filled ; 
and although I again felt a good deal before the 
operation, yet I lost all consciousness of the presence 
of the spectators during its performance, and did 
it exactly as if no one had been looking on. I feel, 
I may say, truly thankful I was able to go through 
it as I did. Just before the operation began, I 
recollected that there was only one Spectator 
whom it was important to consider. One present 
alike in the operating theatre and in the private 
room ; and this consideration gave me increased 
firmness. ... I trust I may be enabled in the 
treatment of patients always to act with a single 
eye to their good, and therefore to the glory of our 
Heavenly Father. If a man is able to act in this 
spirit, and is favoured to feel something of the sus- 
taining love of God in his work, truly the practice 
of surgery is a glorious occupation." 

Let me now return to the statement of a few 
facts to which the above interpolated remarks have 
formed a prelude. 

It is a very curious and apparently inexpUcable 
coincidence that cancer, one of the most prevalent 
of all diseases and practically the least known about 
its cause, should occur so often in the healthiest 
of human beings, and usually in the later stages of 
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life. These are four striking features of the disease ; 
and every one of them quite inexplicable on any 
grounds that mere superficial consideration can 
present. Over and over again have instances come 
before me of patients in good health, who gave a 
history of their past Ufe which showed that they 
had never smoked, never taken alcohol to excess, 
and even in some cases had been total abstainers ; 
and, further, that they had even never known a 
day's illness. And, now, in their sixth or seventh 
decade of life, they are afflicted with a disease which 
must prove fatal. 

A very striking case illustrative of this sequel of 
events has long lingered in my memory. At the 
request of the patient's own brother — a doctor in 
private practice — he was sent to consult me about 
a symptom which he had noticed every morning 
for some time ; but, as it had not materially 
inconvenienced him, he did not consider it worth 
while mentioning the matter to his family doctor. 
He came from a distance ; and was spending a few 
days with his medical brother to whom he casually 
mentioned his symptons ; and the brother, recog- 
nising the significant gravity of them, put into my 
hands the unpleasant business of breaking the sad 
import of them to him. When he visited me, he 
appeared as a remarkably healthy-looking man, 
well past middle life, of good complexion, in good 
spirits, and taking his food well. He suffered no 
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special inconvenience from the symptom which he 
had come to consult me about. He informed me 
that he had made his " pile," and that he intended 
to give up business and take life easy. I need not 
continue the story further than to say that he was 
afflicted with cancer of such a nature and in such 
a situation that no hope could be entertained of its 
removal by operation. His Ufe, barring any inter- 
current fatal event arising from accident or disease, 
might last for two or three years, slowly diminishing 
in strength until death ensued from extreme 
exhaustion. 

This case, taken in conjunction with many others 
that I have met with of a similar kind, is enough 
to set any man deeply thinking ; and I, for 
one, can see that the only possible explanation is 
to be found in the religious aspect which it presents, 
as contrasted with questions solely associated with 
the material problems of disease. It is not that I 
would venture to be judge in any given case regarding 
the relative bearing of a material or a spiritual 
factor, for all the antecedents connected with the 
complaint might be unknown to me ; and even if 
they were known I might be quite wrong in the 
conclusions I mentally drew. However, if it be 
accepted that disease is a form of chastisement 
employed by the Creator to refine and perfect that 
which He has created, in order to ensure and render 
as possible as can be the ultimate reception of His 
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own, then I think I see some explanation for that 
which is often most mysterious and puzzling, not 
especially in this particular case, but in many others. 

Let it not be thought for one moment that I am 
imputing i sin to every unfortunate human being 
suffering from accident or disease ; nor that I fail 
to recognise that chastisement in God's hands may 
have other ends in view than my humble human 
powers of apprehension can entertain. Rather it is 
that, every now and again, in my professional work I 
meet with cases of disease that seem to me to possess 
a particular rehgious aspect ; and that it is only 
from that standpoint that I am able to satisfy myself 
with any reasonable explanation. 

Some years ago there was a good deal of correspond- 
ence, more particularly in medical papers, regarding 
the relationship which should exist between the 
minister and the medical man in cases of illness. 
The former contended that his presence in certain 
cases might often be helpful both to doctor eis well 
as to patient. I do not know that there was offered 
any very forcible opposition by medical men to the 
proposal, initiated by ministers, of this conjoint 
association. Perhaps, what the doctors on their 
side most felt was that any intervention on the 
part of ministers must be exercised with tact, that 
that to them was the most important factor in the 
situation. For, without due regard to the special 
circumstances of the case, their administrations 
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might, in some cases, effect more harm than good. 
To those of a very sensitive nature, the doleful 
lucubrations of some ministers might unduly arouse 
fear and anxiety; and, by thus unnerving them, 
render them much less fit for the treatment they are 
called upon to undergo ; and when that treatment in- 
volves an operation, nothing is more desired by the 
surgeon than that a patient should be expectant of 
success, and readily undergo the ordeal in the beUef 
of being relieved of his suffering or cured of his 
complaint. On the other hand, however, it is quite 
conceivable that in cases of real gravity, known to 
be such alike to the doctor and the patient, the 
sympathetic and reassuring administrations of the 
minister may have a most beneficial effect ; and, 
instead of exciting undue fears regarding the future, 
allay all such anxiety, and produce a calmness of 
mind and disposition that will in every way be 
helpful. Of course, I am not deaUng with ministerial 
intervention in the death-chamber, or where there is 
the prospect of death at some time in the near 
future, in other words, where the patient is past all 
further relief from human skill ; it is only with 
those cases in which it is the sole object and expecta- 
tion of the medical man to attain success that I 
specially refer to ; and where the surgeon, in 
particular, wishes nothing introduced that would be 
likely to mar the successful endeavours he intends 
to make. If, then, the minister exercises all due 
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tact, and appreciates fully what the medical man 
wishes to accompUsh, I can see no objection, rather 
do I feel that there would be an advantage, in 
having him as a coadjutor in dealing with the sick. 
I have been giving the views which may be held 
by ourselves in relation to our patients ; but there 
is the other side of the question, and, that is, the 
view which patients themselves may take in relation 
to us. When I was a student £ind a member of 
the Student's Inter-hospital Prayer Union, it was 
the custom for some of us to take a service in the 
wards on Sunday mornings. We felt that possibly 
those among whom we were accustomed to work 
during the week days in the treatment of their 
complaints might be the more induced to hsten to 
what we said on Sundays. And this would seem 
to have been the case, at least, with one individusil 
who had not many days to live ; for after sajdng 
a few words to him, he said, " I beUeve what you 
say 'cause you an't paid for it." I give the story 
as no discouragement, I trust, to those whose kind 
and sincere administrations in their clerical capacity 
to the suffering and dying often afford so much 
consolation and co'mfort, but as a rebuke to those 
— be they doctors or nurses — who, while afforded 
so frequent and exceptional opportunities, fail to 
avail themselves of them ; and so do for a man's 
soul that spiritual good which they have been seeking 
to accomplish for the material welfare of his body. 



CHAPTER IX 

VENEREAL DISEASE 

It is fitting, incomprehensible as it may at first 

sight appear, that the chapter on venereal disease 

should follow that upon reUgion and disease ; for, 

while the Hnk between reUgion and ordinary disease 

may often be close, that between reUgion and 

venereal disease will frequently be closer. Do 

not be alarmed, dear reader, at such a statement, 

things are not always what they seem. If you wish 

to regard rightly the import and truth of what 

I have just said, you will not venture to draw any 

hasty conclusion until you have the answer given 

to your very natural question — On what grounds 

do you make such an assertion ? 

Possibly, I shall add still further to the shock 

that you have already received when I say that 

one of the commonest diseases that mankind is 

afflicted with in the civihsed world — and in the 

uncivihsed world where civihsation has invaded it 

— is that dependent on venereal causes. I cannot 
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bring this frequency and wide distribution of the 
disease more clearly and more forcibly before you 
than by culling a few short extracts from the Report, 
issued a few years ago, by the Royal Commission on 
Venereal Diseases. This Commission was appointed 
" to enquire into the prevalence of venereal diseases 
in the United Kingdom : their effects upon the 
health of the community ; and the means by which 
these effects can be alleviated." As the result of 
its investigations, the Commission showed how 
wide-spread and far-reaching were the consequences 
of venereal disease. In illustration of some of its 
ravages it gave, " sterility, infant deaths, child 
blindness, idiocy, parental weakness, exhaustion, 
nerve diseases, madness, senility, and death." And 
even these, be it understood, far from exhaust all 
the terrible sequels of this scourge. As expressed 
by one in speaking of the Report — " The Nation 
at large will be profoundly moved by the picture 
it presents." The dissemination of the information 
contained in this Report will certainly tend to diffuse 
this startling and almost astounding fact, that 
not a hospital, asylum, or institution of any kind, 
utihsed for the purposes of treating any human 
affliction, fails to record its percentage of cases that 
owe their origin to venereal troubles. Of iioo 
children in the Bhnd Schools located in London, 
31.2 per cent. — that is nearly one third — were due to 
syphilis. Of 845 children in the Deaf Schools 
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under the jurisdiction of the London County Council, 
7.21 per cent, resulted from the same cause. In 
one small group in the Bristol school, no less than 
41 per cent, were blind from venereal disease. 

The Report still further indicates that owing to 
more recent exact scientific methods of detecting 
venereal infection a great many more diseases have 
been proved to owe their origin to this scourge. 
The Commission concludes its Report with these 
significant words, " It hopes that the pubhcity 
given to the matter by reason of this enquiry will 
lead to a public enlightenment of the danger of the 
diseases . . . and thus assist in checking one of the 
greatest evils that can afflict a community." 

Now, if it be borne in mind that the Commission 
dealt solely with the essentially physical or material 
side of the question ; and that everything that 
concerns the moral and spiritual influences exercised 
individually and collectively was not touched upon, 
some conception can be formed of the enormity 
and extent of the problem that has to be confronted, 
and, if possible, solved. 

My object in these preliminary remarks is to 
produce as profound an impression as I can of the 
far-reaching and transcendent issues that are in- 
volved in discussing the subject ; and, therefore, 
to ensure an acceptance of those measures needful 
to combat the gigantic evils with which we are 
surrounded and almost overwhelmed. 
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As I wish to bring the matter still more closely 
home to the reader, I am going to ask him to Usten 
to some of the revelations which it is only possible 
for a medical man to make known ; and which are 
the outcome of my own personal experience. It is 
hardly possible for any but medical men — in which 
I, of course, include both sexes — to know the 
extensive degree to which the results of inmiorality 
exist. The extracts from the Report which have 
just been given have doubtlessly thrown a good 
deal of Ught upon the subject ; but there is some- 
thing more. The secrecy which so frequently 
enshrouds sexual misdemeanour renders the disease, 
which may result, often impossible of detection 
except by the medical man. For the tendency and 
effort is to hide that which, the public knowledge 
of, would engender disgrace and sometimes punish- 
ment. How often has it occurred to me, when 
going round my wards, that, if only the pubhc 
could know more widely some of the lessons which 
cases there taught, more energy would be shown and 
more measures taken to combat and prevent the 
great social evil that has resulted in such suffering 
and misery. Painful, indeed, are some of the 
stories that are frequently told. How, for instance, 
in perfect innocence and absolute ignorance has 
compUance resulted in the shipwreck of health 
and happiness. " Had I only known," was the 
painful and pitiful cry of one poor girl whose 
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blighted life had little else than suffering for what 
remained of it. But I have no intention to harrow 
feehngs with tales of extensive operations rendered 
necessary by reason of the contraction of certain 
venereal diseases : with the narration of such 
compulsory mutilating proceedings that practically 
desex the patient : with an account of what sorrow 
and suffering it all entails not only to the patients 
themselves but frequently to those closely associated 
with them. To show, however, the insidiousness with 
which these diseases work out their dire results I will 
give two instances ; for they will serve to indicate 
that, the mere fact of no evidence being forthcoming 
at the time of the contraction of the disease, the 
germs, having got into the system, slowly advance on 
their death-dealing path until serious symptoms later 
develop which then leave no doubt of the nature of 
the initial cause. The first instance to which I 
wish to refer was that of a young man with con- 
siderable intellectual ability and exceptionally 
brilliant prospects. He contracted venereal disease, 
and was treated in the usual way in those days — 
for the case occurred many years ago. Supposing 
himself cured of what had not manifested any very 
marked s3nnptoms, he married. His wife was of a 
good family like his own ; and like him, also, she 
possessed a good intellect. They both liked society ; 
and their friends were mostly to be found among 
the professors of the University of the town in which 
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they resided. All went very happily for a time ; 
until one day he was seized with serious symptoms 
of brain complications. This proved the beginning 
of troubles which were to bUght his own life and 
that of his wife's and family's. The nerve complaint 
developed into a chronic one, slowly advancing, 
unchecked by any means adopted to stop its pro- 
gress. He had to retire from business, lead a 
sedentary life on very limited means, and patiently 
await, it might be for some time, the end to which 
the disease would inevitably lead. The whole 
sadness of the case rested in the brilliant future 
which at one time seemed the certain lot of this 
young man, and the completeness with which all 
these bright prospects of futiure prosperity and a 
happy home were bhghted through the contraction 
of a disease for which he was alone responsible. 
In this instance it was the man himself who suffered 
from the bodily effects of the disease. In the 
second instance the opposite was the case. The 
wife proved the sufferer and not the husband. 
But the bUght which subsequently came upon the 
home was none the less distressing ; for never 
again could there be that joyousness of active 
usefulness so conducive to the best welfare and 
happiness of all whom it nearly concerned. In- 
stead, illness was to be the accompaniment of all 
life's future prospects ; and an illness, too, that 
would very frequently involve pain and suffering. 
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coupled with the many sources of expense that such 
circumstances demanded. Here, as in the first 
case, the disease was contracted by one whose 
prospects, as a young University lecturer, were of 
the best ; and who married a young, healthy, and 
innocent girl to whom he transmitted the disease 
that was to cripple her for life, and displace those 
joys of motherhood by a childless and soUtary 
existence only too frequently associated with pain 
and suffering. 

Now, such cases as those just described are but 
Uttle known to the public. The patients are usually 
pitied as being chronic invalids ; but the real 
cause of all the trouble is only known to the doctor. 
These cases abound everywhere, in our hospitals 
and in the private homes, among rich and poor, 
among girls and women, married and unmarried. 
They constitute some of the worst cases that occupy 
the beds of a surgical ward, and present some of 
the most difficult and dangerous operations that the 
surgeon is called upon to perform. 

What are some of the consequences that ensue, 
apart from those that immediately affect the 
individual originally infected, as instanced in the 
cases just described ? Many of them have already 
been recorded in the extracts taken from the 
Commission's Report. They are seen in the off- 
spring of the diseased parents. Here, again, it is 
often only the doctor who knows from what cause 
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the defect, or, in some cases, the disease has had 
its origin. But when recognised by the parent — as, 
at some time or other, it must be — can anything be 
more harrowing to his or her feeUngs, if the one or 
the other possesses one particle of affection for the 
child they have brought into the world, to see upon 
it the bMght of a disease that he or she has been 
solely instrumental in transmitting ? To constantly 
have to gaze upon the deformed features, the 
defective teeth, the blurred and dimmed eyes, not 
to speak of the deafness that may exist or the 
deficiency in mental abiUty, and, indeed, of an 
endless number of complaints dependent upon the 
involvement of other organs of the body, must be 
an inexpressibly painful burden to bear for the rest 
of one's Ufe. 

But the sad story does not end here. For the 
effect of all this vast amount of defective childhood 
is, in the case, at least, of the poorer classes, to 
throw an incalculable amount of labour and expense 
upon the State, the Local Authorities, and the 
individual ; for the blind and the deaf have to be 
specially taught ; and those suffering from disease 
medically attended to. 

Need I say anything more to impress the reader 
with the frequency and gravity of venereal disease 
and the deplorable consequences that follow in its 
train. Words can never convey in a sufficiently 
convincing manner that which alone can be silently 
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seen by the eye ; and, therefore, my only fear is 
that I may have been unable to adequately indicate 
the gravity of the disease as represented by its 
many and varied lesions and the equally pro- 
found significance which is attached to it. 

However, I have striven my best to paint as 
graphic and as instructive a picture as possible ; 
and now I want to consider another aspect of the 
subject which will lead naturally and finally to the 
discussion dealing with methods of cure, but more 
particularly with the means of prevention. 

As I have already indicated in the preceding 
chapter, the creation of man is, far and away, the 
most wonderful of all God's marvellous works. 
Well, what do we find as we attempt to critically 
and minutely examine that wondrous construction ? 
We learn that man is built up of certain highly 
differentiated organs and specially constructed 
tissues ; and we learn, further, that each of those 
organs and tissues is designed to fulfil certain 
definite functions. To quote from the Bible — 
" God hath set the members every one of them in 
the body, as it hath pleased him." And, again, — 
" The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee ; nor, again, the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you." And the more closely we 
examine the various functions of the body, the 
more are we struck with the wonderful dependence 
of the one upon the other. The harmony which 
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subsists in the healthy body as a whole is soon 
broken into discord when any one part fails in the 
proper exercise of its intended function. It is this 
mutual interdependence of one organ or tissue 
upon another that renders the study of each of equal 
importance. This attachment of equaUty to our 
separate parts makes it imperative to preserve as 
carefully one organ within us as much as another. 

I trust the drift of all the preceding remarks will 
have been grasped. I have been seeking to inculcate 
the truth that the Creator, as the sole constructor 
of the human body, has endowed every organ with 
a certain part to play ; and that that part or 
function is to serve a definite purpose essential to 
the welfare of the whole. 

Now, the reproductive organs were constructed 
for the exclusive purpose of perpetuating the race. 
If it were not for the normal performance of those 
functions the race would come to an end. While, 
therefore, it might be justly said that the perfect exe- 
cution of the functions of every other organ concerned 
solely the hfe of the individual, the perfect execution 
of the function of the reproductive organs concerned 
the collective life of the community. Thus, then, 
the incalculable vital importance of the functions 
of the sexual reproductive organs, determining as 
they do the perpetuation of the race, demands that, 
of all the organs of the body, these must be the most 
carefully guarded. 
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Is it, then, too much to assume that that to which 
such paramount importance is attached should be 
held in allegiance to the Divine purposes of the 
Creator by laws and regulations the breaking of 
which, or non-compliance with, should be visited 
with the severest penalties ? It is as impossible to 
dissociate disease from the dispensation of God 
as it is to consider man an entity apart from his 
Maker. Are we not, therefore, justified in attribut- 
ing the terrible scourge of venereal disease to the 
retributive vengeance of God on those who venture 
to frustrate His great purpose in the scheme of life ; 
and who both abuse and misuse those special organs 
that He has constructed for the one and only 
purpose of completing His designs ? I can see no 
other explanation for the sources and ravages of a 
disease whose specific nature is wholly and solely 
confined to the selfish indulgence of sexual im- 
morality, and which possesses the exceptional 
proclivity of being transmitted by the parent 
afflicted with the disease to the offspring. It is a very 
remarkable and striking fact that with practically 
no other infectious disease which we know of 
— except it be tuberculosis, and even with this there 
is much doubt— do we find the parent transmitting 
to its offspring the seeds or fruit of that with which 
they themselves may be afflicted. 

If I have been able in the foregoing remarks to 
convey to the reader that which has led me to my 
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own convictions regarding the causes and conse- 
quences of venereal disease, I shall have paved the 
way for what I have now to say on the subject of 
prevention and treatment. 

The foundations upon much of what is to follow 
may be thus summarised. The Creator made the 
sexual organs for the express purpose of perpetuating 
the race. In order that man should not frustrate 
these extremely vital and important purposes. 
He has instituted certain conditions that would 
ensure their fulfilment ; and, at the same time. He 
has ordained certain penalties for any infringement 
of His design. 

The acceptance of these foundation principles 
necessarily carries with it an investigation, more 
into the part which the Creator plays in dealing 
with the disease and its prevention, than into any 
measures instituted by man. 

To begin with, marriage must be considered a 
Divine Ordinance, for it is universally accepted as 
the first stage in the legitimised process of pro- 
creation that is to lead to the perpetuation of the 
race. 

It is impossible, in this connection, to dissociate 
one's thoughts, for the moment, from a subject 
which so recently has occupied the pubhc attention, 
that of divorce. If marriage is a God-made union 
of man and woman in which " they twain shall 
become one flesh," He is the only one who has the 
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right to say on what conditions that union should be 
broken. He has done so. Adultery is the sole 
reason assigned. 

But, then, man, while accepting the Divine 
institution of marriage, has adopted endless purely 
worldly ways of bringing it about. With him, it 
is too frequently not a matter of consulting his 
Maker as to whom he should choose but a matter 
of gratifying some purely selfish and sensual 
desire that exclusively earthly relationships and 
worldly opportunities present. Thus, therefore, it 
comes about, that many a marriage proves a failure 
just because human considerations only have been 
allowed to usurp the guidance that could have been 
obtained and would have ensured the normal 
united life that it was intended should be the lot 
of every wedded couple. No wonder, therefore, 
that man's exclusive judgment has deemed it 
necessary to step in and frame rules for those who 
have, from the outset of married life, first adopted 
solely human measures. Man has chosen to take 
into his own hands that which should not, and, 
indeed, cannot be removed from the hands of the 
Creator. If he will not accept the Divine principles, 
and much more practise them, he should himself 
alone suffer the consequences of his own mistakes ; 
and no man has the right to institute measures which 
would relieve him of those consequences, however 
distressing they may subsequently prove. Hence, 
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the outcome of such reasoning would seem to be 
that the Church was right in the attitude which it 
took up in holding to the Divine Ordinance 
that only for adultery should separation be 
allowed. 

I must return to where I broke off in order to 
interpolate these few remarks ; although they, in 
themselves, possess some relevancy to the general 
subject under discussion. 

If, then, we consider marriage a Divine Ordinance, 
it follows that everything connected with it, both 
before and after, must have some relation to its 
Ordainer. 

Naturally, therefore, the first consideration will be 
associated with the prevention of the possibility of 
disease ; and that we must look for the means of 
preventing that possibility, not in any methods 
especially devised by man, but in the rules laid down 
by his Maker. The weakness of our own position 
becomes at once apparent if we look solely to the 
aid which man can afford ; for there is no possible 
human device that can entirely, by itself, curb or 
stay the fruition of sexual passion. It is because 
man will acknowledge no other means of checking 
this all-powerful and dominating attribute that he 
condones its misapplication and excuses it on the 
score that such natural instincts must be gratified. 
But the Creator never created sexual passion except 
for the one purpose He had in view ; and He has 
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made it possible, by accepting and acting upon 
His methods, to keep that attribute on Unes that 
never transgress or deviate from the path of perfect 
chastity. 

I am forced to confess that, in all my long pro- 
fessional Ufe, coupled as it has been with no little 
experience of venereal diseases and other forms of 
immoraUty, I can see no other earthly way of 
keeping this masterful and unruly passion within 
normal and restricted bounds except by the aid of 
Divine assistance, and a strict adherence to the 
rules and regulations only to be found in the Bible. 

Accepting, therefore, as I do, that venereal disease 
is intimately and exclusively associated with the 
Divine purpose of race production, I cannot possibly 
approve of any proposals, promulgated by a certain 
section of the community among whom are to be 
found many distinguished representatives of my 
own profession, directed to artificially prevent 
the disease, while at the same time actually en- 
couraging immorality, and enormously increasing 
the risks which that encouragement entails. 

If, then, I can only see prevention effected by an 
exhaustive study and a complete acceptance of the 
Divine methods, when, where, and how should this 
education be given ? 

It is not without interest to note, in support of 
the view I have just expressed, that the Commission 
in advocating instruction significantly remarked that 
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" such instruction should be based on moral prin- 
ciples and spiritual considerations, and should not 
be based on the physical consequences of immoral 
conduct." Even this essentially secularly consti- 
tuted body was forced to admit that all human 
efforts in the past, accompanied as these efforts had 
been with the formation of various societies, 
institutions, and other bodies devoted to the special 
work which the subject demanded, failed entirely 
to attain the desired object ; and that other higher 
considerations were needed if the scourge of venereal 
disease was to be successfully combated and over- 
come. 

The first thing, therefore, to be done — and this also 
was the expressed hope of the Commission — was 
that the utmost publicity should be given to the 
subject. The object in view was to let the public 
know the wide extent of the disease and the dire 
nature of its ravages as affecting both the individual 
and the community. The tendency has been in 
the past to hide from the public eye, as much as 
possible, that which was distasteful to it ; and 
society, while so frequently and readily condoning 
its own sins, did not care to recognise them and much 
less to speak of them. This tendency to secrecy 
and non-acknowledgment is, in itself, in striking 
contrast to what the Bible reveals regarding every 
phase of the sexual relationship. For, if there is 
one thing plainer than another, it is the openness 
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and freedom with which Scripture deals with and 
gives vent to all sexual matters. It is impossible 
for any reader of that Book not to become fully 
informed of every conceivable item that concerns 
the functions of the reproductive organs. It is in 
the free and efficient inculcation of that knowledge 
that is to be found the great secret of life as it is 
represented in chastity and immorality. 

When should this knowledge be imparted or 
acquired ? To quote again the opinions of the Com- 
mission on this particular point, it advised that 
" head teachers should have a private interview 
with pupils before they leave school to give moral 
instruction, and to offer warnings against probable 
temptations." 

There can be little doubt, I think, that the earlier 
the knowledge of the functions of the human body is 
imparted, and the more cognisant the pupil becomes 
of the teaching of Scripture, the more likely will the 
desired result be attained. As bearing on this 
opinion, I may instance the case of a school-boy 
known to have indulged in secret self-abuse. He 
subsequently confessed that what led him to see 
the error of his way was the reading by the master, 
at the usual school morning prayers, of a particular 
passage of scripture in the Old Testament. I do 
not know whether there was or might have been 
anything intentional in the special chapter selected 
by the master ; but be that as it may, the force of 
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the passage was felt by the boy ; and its good 
influence resulted in his giving up his pernicious 
habit. Even one such case is sufficient to make a 
thoughtful man pause before he would venture to 
side with those who would forbid instruction in the 
Bible in our secular schools, when there is the 
possibihty of such instruction having a far wider 
range of influence than that which concerned only 
the individual. 

As regards how this knowledge concerning the 
sexual functions should be explained and best 
imparted is a matter of the utmost importance. 
It is very doubtful whether the Commission's advice 
should be anything more than an accessory method 
of conveying information. For, unless the teacher 
possessed tact and special aptitude, along with a 
genuine sympathy in the object desired, very little 
could be expected of any such means. It is upon 
the mother and father that the real responsibility 
rests. It is the mother that should deal with her 
daughter, and explain the import of those changes 
in her life which can make or mar her chance of 
healthy motherhood in the future ; and it is the 
father who should equally acquaint his son with the 
sanctity of his own person and the chivalry and 
consideration he should as much show to every girl 
or woman as he would to his OAvn sister, whose 
chastity he himself would be the first to protect 
and resent the staining of. But both parents should 
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make it clear that the functions of the sexual organs 
were intended for Divine purposes and could only 
be properly exercised in accordance with Divine 
laws. In other words, and in my last words, that 
to indulge wrongly the sexual passion is to sin, and 
to sin is to incur penalties in this world as well as 
such others as the next may have in store. 

Have I now answered the question satisfactorily 
concerning the statement I made at the commence- 
ment of this chapter regarding the intimate associa- 
tion that existed between religion and venereal 
disease ? Is it not because God said " Thou shalt 
not," that man has had to suffer for saying " I 
shall " ? As it was with St. Paul who said, " I 
had not known sin but for the law ; I had not 
known lust, except the law had said ' Thou shalt 
not covet.' " So has it been with man in relation 
to venereal disease. Because of his disobedience to 
the Divine command, man has incurred the penalty. 
Only a few words in conclusion will serve my 
purpose to deal with the treatment of actual disease. 
Fortunately, there are measures which, if taken in 
good time, can cure the disease or, at least, prevent 
many of its worst consequences. I say fortunately, 
because there are many who suffer from this terrible 
scourge through no fault of their own, but by 
reason of the infection conveyed from and by 
others. For them our best efforts should ever be 
made. 



CHAPTER X 

TUBERCULOUS DISEASE 

As I look back and compare the past with the 
present, I cannot see any diminution in the number 
of surgical cases of tuberculous disease — as we call 
those that require surgical treatment — nor any 
difference in the character of the manifestations of 
the disease. Their number is still legion ; and the 
disease itself is just as death-deaUng in its effects. 
We can only console ourselves with the thought of 
what it might have been both numerically and in the 
severity of the many different lesions it manifests, if 
the various measures now employed to deal with it 
had not been introduced. Whether we shall ever be 
able to stamp out the disease, or whether the disease 
will exhaust itself, it would be sheer speculation to 
venture to say. But there are many facts in 
connection with our knowledge of the disease to 
lead us to conclude that much more might be done 
to lessen its extension, if the pubhc realised more 
fully the true nature of the disease, how it is spread, 
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and the means necessary for its prevention. It is 
largely, if not solely, a matter of prevention if the 
disease is to be eradicated, or, at least, very greatly 
reduced in the frequency with which it would be 
encountered and in the severity of its various mani- 
festations. It is to be hoped that, in the few remarks 
I intend to make upon the subject, I may be able to 
convey in a sufficiently popular and exphcit manner 
many of those essentially technical facts with which 
the profession is familiar, but which, nevertheless, 
need to be known by the laity, if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

First, then, it is necessary to get an intelligible 
grasp of the direct cause of the disease. I say ' direct 
cause,' because there are many indirect influences 
introduced which, in one sense, are necessary to 
the outbreak of the disease, and which would not, in 
themselves, prove of sufficient means to produce it. 

Now, this direct cause of the disease is the existence 
within the body of a special baciUus or microbe. 
It was not until the month of March 1882 that Dr. 
Robert Koch made the all-important and illuminat- 
ing discovery of this bacillus, the practical result 
of which has been to add enormously to our know- 
ledge of many diseases that, prior to that date, had 
not been understood or had been ascribed to some 
other cause. When, therefore, it became clear that 
many of these previously obscure conditions were 
really dependent on the active properties of these 
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particular bacilli, the number of cases which could 
then be tabled as tuberculous became appalling. 
One was able to realise how vast was the extent of 
the disease over the earth, and how multiple the 
lesions dependent upon the ravages of this destructive 
microbe. No enlightenment could have proved 
more instructive or of more future remedial value 
than all that followed this discovery of Koch's. 
For, having found that the cause was a definite 
and distinct living organism there was something 
tangible to lay hold of ; its presence in any particular 
lesion would at once stamp that lesion with the hall- 
mark of tuberculosis ; and that it was not so much 
the lesion itself to which we should direct our 
undivided attention but to its cause ; and try, by 
some means, to destroy the bacillus or prevent it 
exercising any of those many deleterious influences 
of which it was capable. 

The tubercle bacillus has a very wide range of 
distribution, and is capable of producing disease 
in other animals than man. Its import in this 
latter connection is entirely limited to those animeils 
that are used for consumption ; and of these none 
is more important, and none more frequently 
attacked by the bacillus, than cattle. 

There is nothing the tubercle bacillus likes more 
to feed upon than certain constituents of the blood ; 
indeed, so well does it thrive on and in these con- 
stituents that by their means it is possible to cultivate 
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the micro-organism outside the body. There is one 
thing the bacillus does not like, and that is the 
healthy cells of the body ; it is always on the alert 
for those tissues that have, for some reason, become 
functionally weakened ; and when once it can get a 
lodgment in such defective parts it will increase and 
multiply rapidly, and, in so doing, produce the various 
lesions with which we are so familiar. It will, there- 
fore, be quite well understood that when the bacilli 
get into the body a battle royal soon takes place 
between the besieger and the besieged, the microbe 
and its host. If the former is victorious, and can 
continue its bombardment of life's citadel, the 
latter must soon fall, and the life of the host become 
extinct ; but if, on the other hand, the host conquers 
by reason of the powers of normal resistance which 
healthy cells naturally possess and can afford to 
exercise, the enemy's onslaught must cease ; and 
if the bacilli are not destroyed they will be compelled 
to retire within their own fortresses and await any 
such opportunities as may subsequently arise that 
will enable them to renew their attacks. This is 
the explanation of the many cases with which we 
are familiar where the disease seems to be cured 
but, again, some time afterwards, re-appears. 

Before proceeding further to describe some of the 
ravages which these microscopical organisms — 
for they are so minute that they can only be seen 
by the higher powers of the microscope — can give 
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rise to, it may be asked — Where do they come from ? 
When and where they originally arose nobody 
knows any more than we possess any knowledge of 
the origin of many another kindred organism. 
But we do know that they can be conveyed from man 
to man, from man to animal, and from animal to 
man ; and that, therefore, the disease is as truly 
infectious as smallpox, measles or any of the other 
so-called zymotic diseases. But when we consider 
their sources from cases already infected by them, 
there are none so proMfic and none so certain in their 
properties of conveyance as the sputa or expectora- 
tions of patients suffering from phthisis, or con- 
sumption, as the name by which the condition is 
more generally known. This material which comes 
from the lungs is laden with these tubercle baciUi ; 
and if, perchance, it becomes dry from being 
expectorated into an ordinary pocket-handkerchief 
that is in continuous use, or from being spat upon 
the ground, the baciUi get readily carried into the 
air, and so are breathed into the lungs by any who 
happen to come within the area of this infected 
atmosphere. There can be no doubt whatever 
that this is one of the ways, and, indeed, probably 
the most frequent, in which a wide distribution of 
the disease is effected. 

If, then, we take for granted that the bacilli have 
been sucked into the lungs in the ordinary process 
of respiration, what happens next ? Well, one of two 
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things ; either they stick in some of the air-cells 
or in some of the finer ramifications of the air-tubes 
deep down in the inmost recesses of the lungs, or they 
make thpir way into the blood where they circulate 
in that fluid throughout the body. Having thus 
obtained an entrance they are ready for any accident 
that will give them the chance to attack their host. 

From the fact that tubercle bacilh have been found 
in the blood of perfectly healthy nurses who are in 
attendance on patients in Consumptive Sanatoria, 
the conclusion is reasonably drawn, that probably 
there are very few people who have not had, some 
time in their lives, tubercle bacilli circulating in 
their blood. There is no reason to beheve that the 
presence of these bacilli in people who are — and 
as long as they remain so — in good health can do 
any harm. The only objection to their existence in 
the body would be that if, perchance, anything 
should accidentally happen that might give them 
the opportunity they needed of multiplying and 
commencing their deadly onslaught on any particular 
part, that, therefore, one would certainly rather 
have at all times their room than their company. 

We may now consider what are the opportunities 
that afford the bacilh the chances they await of 
producing some of the many lesions of which they 
are capable. 

If it is simply damaged, weakened, and devitalised 
tissue that they need — and it is so — then it is not 
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difficult to conjure up the many accidents of life 
that will meet their requirements. Take one of the 
commonest manifestations of the disease, and one 
that is most fatal in its results, that of tuberculosis 
of the lungs or, as it is more popularly termed, con- 
sumption ; there can be but Uttle doubt that the 
immediate, exciting cause is some form of inflamma- 
tion of no more severe type than that of a catarrh 
or common ' cold.' Even a so-caUed " chill ' may 
have a similarly determining influence ; for, by 
temporarily depriving the lungs of their proper blood 
supply, they, for the time, become similarly weakened 
and the tissues of the organ being by either cause, 
inflammation or ' chill, ' thus reduced in their resisting 
powers, readily fall a prey to the bacilU if, perchance, 
they are on the spot at the time either in the air-cells 
and small air-tubes or circulating in the blood of 
the weakened area. 

The greater activity of the lungs in children is 
possibly the reason for their being less prone to the 
disease than adidts ; but they have their own 
peculiar procUvities to it ; and many are the kinds 
of lesions from which they suffer. It is from this 
class that our surgical wards receive their largest 
contingent. The association of weakened tissue 
with the origin of the disease is very strikingly 
illustrated in the case of these patients. With them 
it is usually a fall that has injured, and possibly 
very sUghtly, a bone or joint. A child, for instance. 
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slips out of its cot on to the ground and injures 
its spine or its hip-joint ; and the damage to these 
parts so weakened the tissues in and around the 
involved region that the tubercle bacilli, circulating 
in the blood of these injured parts, escaped into them, 
and there found a suitable nidus for development, 
and the production of those conditions with which 
we are so familiar, spinal disease or hip-joint disease 
as the case may be. And what applies to these two 
particular parts equally holds for all the other 
joints and bones of the body. There is not, there- 
fore, a region which may not be attacked by the 
tubercle bacillus, and produce some typical lesion of 
the disease. 

But the air is not the only way in which the 
bacilli get ingress to the deeper parts of the body. 
They may enter by the mouth, being taken in by the 
food, be this solid, as in the case of diseased meat, 
or fluid, as in infected milk. Once in the canal, 
they may pass directly into the blood, or indirectly 
into it, through the lymphatic glands. These latter 
may themselves manifest the presence of the disease, 
as is so often seen in the many cases of lumps in 
the side of the neck which we now know to be 
enlarged tuberculous lymphatic glands. 

Children are very subject to diarrhoea, which may 
be due to the irritative effects of the ingestion of 
unsuitable food. This diarrhoea is not infrequently 
accompanied with, if it is not in itself the direct 
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cause of, some inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the bowel. This becomes a source of weakening 
to the part, and an opportunity for the tubercle 
bacilli, if they happen to be in the canal at the time, 
to attack the damaged tissues ; and thus be the 
means of causing that very serious lesion known as 
tuberculous ulceration of the intestine. 

As there are, and must be, innumerable instances 
where all kinds of accidents occur in which, even 
with the presence of the tubercle bacilli, no ill 
results accrue, some other explanation is necessary 
to account for the origin of the disease in those 
particular cases where it does follow upon injury. 
Here our surgical cases seem to throw some light 
upon the matter ; for we find, on closely enquiring 
into the past records of these cases, that three factors 
of considerable importance are often forthcoming. 
One is the general constitutional condition of the 
patient ; another the circumstances connected with 
the home Hfe ; and a third the family history. Any 
one of these, if bad, can have a weakening effect 
on the tissues quite independently of those other 
depressing influences brought about by injury, 
either the result of accident or of inflammation. 
For instance, the child has been poorly nourished 
with insufficient food ; and, more often than not, 
improper food ; it has lived in crowded apartments, 
badly ventilated and thus compelled to breathe a 
vitiated atmosphere ; its parents — either the one 
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or the other or both — are already subjects of the 
disease in some form, indicating a probable dis- 
position on the part of the tissues to more readily 
succumb to the attacks of the bacilli. 

What I have just said in regard to this third 
factor — the possible influence of the disease in the 
parent affecting its appearance in the offspring — 
opens the interesting question of the possibility of 
the disease being hereditary. That it can be so there 
is no really legitimate reason to doubt ; but that 
it is in any way a cause for the frequency with 
which it is met is open to very serious question. 
If the mother is suffering from well-marked tuber- 
culous disease in some part of the body ; and, 
more particularly so, if the disease is in the lungs 
where the bacilli can so readily get into the blood ; 
it is almost certain that her blood, which is circulating 
in the vessels of the child she carries, will transfer 
the disease to her offspring, which may not, and 
probably will not, nianifest itself immediately or 
within a short time after birth, but at some later 
period ; it will most likely do so as soon as any of 
those indirect exciting causes take place which are 
favourable for its manifestation, such as injury or 
inflammation. In this way, therefore, and for this 
reason, it seems quite fair to say that tuberculosis 
can be hereditary. There is, however, yet another 
way in which it may be considered hereditary ; 
and that is by the transmission from the parent of 
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some peculiar property possessed by the tissues of 
being a more suitable pabulum for the growth and 
multiplication of the bacilli. It is no more than what 
we are famiUar with in many other phases of Hfe, 
both in the animal and in the vegetable kingdom : 
that certain soils are more suitable than others 
for the growth of any particular organism : that a 
seed will grow and thrive in one soil while in another 
it will fail to flourish. So that it only seems fair to 
assume that certain human tissues are more fit to 
meet the requirements of the tubercle bacillus than 
others. If, then, there exist in the parent a marked 
procUvity for the growth of the bacilh, what more 
likely than that predisposition should be transmitted 
to the offspring. It is probably only in this con- 
nection that the male parent can play any part in 
the role of transmittance. Whether an actually 
diseased father may Uke a diseased mother transmit 
the disease cannot be as definitely determined as 
in her case. 

I have said, I think, quite enough on the direct 
cause of the disease, and the conditions which 
favour its manifestation, to proceed with the best 
means to adopt to prevent its appearance, and to 
cure it when present. 

Prevention hes in checking the entrance of the 
enemy, and cure in defeating him after his admission. 
In one sense, to prevent the entrance of the bacillus 
into the body is impossible so long as the organism 
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exists ; for, wherever there are baciUi that we know 
not of — as in the atmosphere — they can, unknown 
to us, gain an entrance. But, in another sense, 
when their presence is known to us, as in diseased 
food, meat or milk, it is possible for us to exercise 
some control. 

In a more practical sense, however, prevention 
applies to the inhibition of disease ; that although 
the bacillus may be present, it is prevented from 
causing disease. 

Let us take as a first consideration the methods 
that must be adopted to lessen as far as possible 
the existence of the microbe ; for if that is done it 
necessarily follows that we diminish the number 
of bacilli outside us ; and, therefore, proportion- 
ately lessen the chances of our being infected by 
them. 

I have already indicated the commonest source 
of the bacilli and the most frequent ways in 
which diffusion and dissemination take place. The 
bacilli-laden sputum of consumptive patients should 
be. regarded as dangerous to a community as the 
virus of smallpox, typhus fever or even of the plague. 
No patient forced to expectorate should do so, 
except into receptacles containing some such 
bactericidal solution as carbolic acid ; or into rags 
that can be burnt, or handkerchiefs that can be 
steeped for some hours in a similar antiseptic 
solution. Never should a patient spit on to the 
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ground where, after becoming dry, it can be dis- 
tributed through the air with the particles of dust 
to which the organisms may have become attached. 
There can be but Uttle doubt that these ways of 
the patient ridding himself of his infected secretion 
without exercising the proper precautions, are by 
far the most fruitful methods of disseminating the 
disease. Local authorities have done much to 
prevent the habit of spitting on the floor of public 
conveyances, by making it a criminal offence ; 
and the Government, by making the disease noti- 
fiable and by enforcing the segregation of all tuber- 
culous cases in suitable institutions, has lessened 
very materially those extremely fruitful sources of 
infection which were to be found in the crowded 
slums of our large towns and cities. 

If, then, we could entirely eliminate the infective 
results brought about by baciUi-laden sputum, it 
is probable that we would go a very long way 
towards eradicating the disease ; for, as far as 
we know, the discharges from tuberculous sores, 
whether within or without the body, are but feebly, 
and often not at all, inoculated with the bacilli ; 
and we may safely say that, apart from any dis- 
charge, a patient who may be tuberculous is not a 
source of infection to others. 

Considering, now, the other aspect of the question 
of prevention, as it concerns the inhibition of the 
appearance of disease in the presence of bacilli, it 
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will have been already noted that for the bacilli 
to produce their destructive effects they need a 
suitable soil in order to do so. Therefore, all those 
conditions which have been given as conducive to 
the production of this soil must be duly considered 
if the desired result is to be attained. Everything 
centres in the one primary consideration, and that 
the maintenance of a healthy body. A sanitary 
home, a clean body, a pure atmosphere, and good 
food may be said to comprise the four essential 
requisites for the production of a healthy body. 
Nature is thus afforded that power, which is hers by 
right, of being able to combat successfully any 
onslaught which the tubercle bacilli may make. 

The same reasoning and the employment of the 
same measures apply to the cure of the disease when 
present ; only there must be added something more 
to assist Nature in her efforts to repair the damage 
that may already have been done. Hence the 
call for specially constructed hospitals and con- 
valescent homes, and all the accessory means they 
are able to afford. 

The surgeon's services are only sought for when 
the disease has so maimed some part of the body 
that its recovery is impossible, or its presence of 
such vital consequence to the patient, that, by 
reason of the suffering endured, or the risk of 
further extension, death is likely to occur, sooner 
or later, without such intervention. 
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As regards the treatment, more particularly of 
children, either surgically or medically, there can 
be no question as to the advantages connected with 
this treatment being carried out in institutions 
situated either at the seaside or in the country. 
Those who have seen, as I have frequently, the effect 
on children living in town, after a fortnight's 
residence in some country or coast place, will 
reahse the enormous restorative effects which 
sights, scents, and sounds have upon them. All 
children respond to these external influences — added 
to which are fresh air, good food, and exercise — 
to far greater extent than adults ; and since, in 
tuberculous diseases, everything depends upon a 
healthy condition of the tissues, these are the very 
influences to which they should be exposed. It is 
one of the hopes we have for the future that, instead 
of our large city hospitals being crowded with these 
cases of tuberculosis in children, they should all be 
deported to places far removed from bricks, stones 
and mortar and all the vitiating effects of a tainted 
and often injurious atmosphere. 



CHAPTER XI 

OPERATIONS AND TREATMENT 

Do not be alarmed, dear reader, I am not going to 
harrow your feelings with any graphic descriptions 
of sensational operations or conjure up possibilities 
that might equally disturb and distract the peaceful 
tenor of your minds ; rather is it my intention to 
calm any fears you might have, if, unfortunately, 
you are anticipating an operation to relieve or cure a 
complaint from which you may have the misfortune 
to suffer. 

What a change has taken place in the civilised 
world in the way its peoples have come to regard the 
various kinds of treatment that are now employed 
for the relief of suffering. It is not so long ago that 
the mere suggestion of an operation was, if not to 
stir up a number of doubts and fears, at least to 
evoke such an outbreak of resentment that, for a 
medical man to suggest such a line of treatment 
would be more than his practice was worth. As 
likely as not his services would be dispensed with 
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and those of another enUsted. But now it is by 
far the exception than the rule for any such opposi- 
tion to be offered ; indeed, if it should so happen 
that it became subsequently recognised that it was 
because an operation had not been suggested that 
certain serious symptoms had arisen and, perchance, 
have led to the death of the patient, then pity the 
man who had so egregiously failed in his professional 
duty in not having given right advice at the outset. 

And why all this change ? Just because opera- 
tions can be so successfully performed, and with 
such certain results of relief ; relief, too, not only 
of existing conditions, but of all those fears and 
anxieties which are attached to the possibiUty of 
more serious developments in the future if a timely 
check is not interposed. 

As an instance of what I have just said take the 
case of appendicitis. Here we have a disease which, 
not so many years ago, was treated by drugs ; 
and to have ventured to propose operation at this 
period would have been to subject the proposer to 
the damaging imputation of being a surgeon fond 
of the knife. But when it became known that the 
operation in the early stages of the complaint could 
be executed with such perfect safety, and that drugs 
were frequently futile in checking the advance of 
the disease to, possibly, a fatal issue in certain classes 
of cases, the barrier of opposition to the surgeon's 
intervention was broken down. 
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To present more strikingly the conditions that 
existed at this transitional period, say about twenty 
years ago, let me give a graphic and very painful 
illustration of a case in which I was implicated. 

The patient was an only daughter of a widowed 
doctor. She was in every way a particularly bright 
and healthy girl, the apple of her father's eye. 
She was all in all to him in her motherless home. 
It was about 12 o'clock one night when I was 
aroused by a professional colleague — a physician 
who had already been to see the patient — to ask 
me to accompany him and support him in his 
opinion, if I agreed with it, that immediate operation 
should be performed for what he considered was a 
case of acute appendicitis. I had not the slightest 
doubt regarding the right course to take ; and, with 
my colleague, endeavoured to persuade the girl's 
father to consent. However, he remained strongly 
opposed to any operative interference, contending 
that he had had many cases of appendicitis which 
he had successfully treated with a particular drug, 
in the efficacy and curative properties of which he 
had the most implicit faith. This drug he had 
administered to his daughter. He gave in to us 
to this extent that he would be guided by another 
professional friend who had already seen his daughter 
prior to my visit ; he was expected to return before 
long ; and if he considered that she was worse, then 
something might be done. Very shortly, this 
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professional friend arrived, and gave it as his opinion 
that he thought " she was a Httle better." This 
proved quite sufficient to turn the scales in favour 
of the father's secret wish. So we two consultants 
left, both of us, however, convinced that operation 
should be performed. I heard nothing further 
about the case until the third day from that of my 
original visit, when I was rung up on the 'phone and 
asked to come at once to a certain private nursing 
home into which the doctor's daughter had been 
taken. When I saw her there was no doubt as to 
the advanced stage which the disease had reached. 
She was acutely ill, suffering great pain, and with 
all the evidences of a general inflammation of the 
abdominal cavity, or, as we technically express it, 
an acute generalised septic peritonitis. No excep- 
tion being now taken to operation, I proceeded, 
with as little delay as possible to perform it, although 
feeling that there was very little hope of success. 
A large, extremely foetid abscess had burst into the 
abdominal cavity ; and there so infected the patient 
that, besides the deadly peritonitis which was 
lighted up by this foul matter, her whole blood was 
poisoned also, and thus a fatal issue rendered 
inevitable. I need not depict the poor father's 
feelings who was now compelled to admit that, 
had he but taken my colleague's and my advice at 
the outset, and not pinned his faith to the supposed 
specific properties of his particular drug, a life so 
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dear, and almost so indispensable to him, would 
have been spared. 

I think some of the saddest experiences that I 
have had to go through in my surgical career have 
been those connected with what we have come to 
term " too late " cases ; that is to say, that, had not 
undue delay been exercised in the performance of a 
necessary operation, lives could have been saved and 
patients returned to their homes in perfect health. 
Never, perhaps, was I more grievously affected in 
this respect than when, on one occasion while I 
was making my customary ward visit, two " urgents " 
were admitted. They were both children coming 
from different places ; and both were suffering from 
a severe and dangerous abdominal complaint. 
The histories, too, of both showed that the disease 
from which they were suffering had commenced 
some days previously. A glance at each of them 
at once revealed the advanced stage which the 
disease had reached. It was now no longer a local- 
ised lesion but the whole system was involved. 
Both children showed symptoms of toxaemia or 
blood poisoning, a very fatal compHcation and 
one which usually indicates that operation is not 
likely to succeed. Both these children died shortly 
after they were admitted to the hospital. Either 
the parents or the doctors in attendance upon the 
respective cases had failed to realise the gravity of 
the complaint or to recognise that operation was 
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necessary before and not after the graver symptoms 
had become manifest. 

Fortunately such instances as I have just narrated 
are becoming yearly less frequent ; and for two 
very good reasons. One, that the younger genera- 
tion of practitioners have been taught and have 
leamt by experience to diagnose more accurately 
the early stages of these serious diseases. And, two, 
that the pubhc do not now offer that same objection 
to operative intervention which was frequently 
the chief barrier that had to be surmounted by the 
doctor ; indeed, so wise have many of the laity 
now become regarding the value of early operation 
that the doctor runs the risk of a very grave reflection 
being cast upon his professional abihty should he 
make any mistake in this respect. 

In my experience, I think that it is as frequent 
for a patient to fear the administration of the 
anaesthetic as it is for him to be anxious about the 
actual operation he is to undergo. Over and over 
again I am asked in some such words as this — " Do 
you think I can stand the chloroform, I am sure I 
have a weak heart ? " to which can be given the 
comforting assurance in reply, that daily throughout 
the country thousands upon thousands of patients 
with just as weak hearts are being anaesthetised, 
and that with but rarely a fatal result. 

That there are various degrees of susceptibility 
to the drug and the after effects it may produce 
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it is only reasonable to expect ; for it is only in 
keeping with what we know to be the case in many 
another medicine or drug. Take, for instance, 
tobacco ; the inhalation of the smoke readily makes 
certain susceptible individuals vomit ; while no 
amount of it will discomfort, or in any way disagree 
with others. Or, better still, take as an illustration 
the varied effects of aperients. One drug of a com- 
paratively mild character may serve the purpose in 
one case, and may be absolutely inoperative in 
another. So it sometimes happens that one 
patient will become insensible with only a small 
quantity of chloroform, while in another it may be 
almost impossible to produce complete insensibility. 
Some patients will inhale the anaesthetic without 
uttering a sound and without a movement of the 
body ; while others will shout and struggle, requiring 
all the assistance that the nurses can give to prevent 
them falling off the operating table. But these 
latter are the exceptional cases, and are almost 
entirely Umited to men and women addicted to 
liberal libations of alcohol. Others, again, will 
sing or babble a lot of incoherent nonsense; but 
let me add, as a comforting assurance to some, 
that, never in my long experience of thousands of 
administrations, have I ever heard what would be 
considered the revelation of secrets. It is the one 
fear that many patients have that that something 
in their lives which is known only to themselves — 
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and which they are particularly anxious should be 
known to no one else — might be revealed and given 
pubhc expression to during the semi-conscious 
period that precedes complete insensibility. What- 
ever other ebulhtions of feeling may be given vent 
to involuntarily, the mind seems to be able to retain 
its own power of control and carefully guard that 
which its possessor is desirous should not be exposed. 

There is one rather striking peculiarity, which 
probably all who have been under the influence of 
anaesthetic are familiar with, and that is, that the 
memory fails to retain all that happened prior to 
complete insensibility ; but no sooner do the effects 
of the drug begin to pass off than all that is said is 
distinctly heard and remembered, and frequently 
repeated by the patient to indicate their pride in 
being able to do so. The import of this latter fact 
concerns not a little the operator, his assistants, and 
the nurses, who are a little apt sometimes to say 
things that would be disadvantageous for the patient 
to hear, and possibly better for their own credit 
not to be heard. 

When the patient is nearly out of the anaesthetic, 
or, as it would be more correct to say, when the 
anaesthetic is nearly out of the patient, then comes 
on the period of sickness or vomiting which varies 
considerably in different individuals. Some will 
never vomit or be distressed in any way ; while 
others will continue vomiting for two or three days. 
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It can only be considered a peculiar idiosyncrasy 
on the part of the patient ; and except for the 
personal discomfort it is apt to engender, it is of 
no serious moment. How different are the inclina- 
tions which patients exhibit after returning to 
consciousness was well shown in the case of a 
gentleman whose first words when he spoke was to 
ask for a cigar ! Tobacco in any shape or form is 
about the last thing that most men would wish to 
be supplied with. Tea, I think, is most usually 
in demand, and that, as mostly with everything 
else, only after the feeling of nausea and sickness 
has nearly passed off. 

In concluding these few, what I hope will be 
considered encouraging, remarks about operations, 
I trust I have made it quite clear how little reason 
there is nowadays to dread them ; and with what 
an extraordinary amount of success they can be 
undertaken. That there must be accidents, every 
now and again, is only in keeping with all human 
efforts, whenever and wherever made. But when 
compared with the good which follow the execution 
of successful operations these only occasional mishaps 
are a neghgible quantity. Given a man like the 
late Lord Lister, who conscientiously feels the 
sacred responsibility which rests upon him in 
regard to every patient upon whom he is called to 
operate, we then have an ideal association between 
operator and operated-upon which must necessarily 
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effect the best possible results alike to the credit 
of the surgeon and to the entire satisfaction and 
good of his patient. 

Operation is treatment ; but I want to say 
something about treatment that is not operation. 

There is a deeply rooted impression in the minds 
of most people that Nature, in the shape of our 
bodies, when wounded needs assistance from us in 
order to effect repair. No more mistaken notion 
could possibly be entertained ; and this beUef in 
the exclusive ef&cacy of human intervention has 
been the source of some of the most grievous mis- 
takes committed by those who were really seeking 
to do good. My allusions apply more particularly 
to the results of injury and disease affecting the 
surface of the body. The public idea is that if a 
sore will not heal some substance of supposed 
specific healing properties must be applied. Now 
what prevents healing in a very large proportion 
of the special class of cases here referred to, such, 
for instance, as wounds and ulcers on the surface 
of the body, is the presence of various noxious 
agents that inhibit the natural function of those 
cells which only can effect repair. Nature alone can 
heal ; and she is struggling against obstacles, but 
for the existence of which she would rapidly succeed 
in accomplishing her object. What, then, is required 
is not so much the application of something to 
assist Nature but the removal of that which is 
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obstructing her work. This is the great principle 
to bear in mind ; and had the practices which it 
entails always been carried out how much suffering 
might patients have been spared ; and even how 
many lives have been saved, not to speak of those 
that much meddlesome interference had been the 
means of sacrificing. 

Let me give an illustration which will serve to 
show how extraordinary have been the notions of 
some people regarding the kind of substances which, 
at one time or another, have been considered suitable 
for healing purposes. I was sent for to see a female 
patient in the country said to be suffering from gan- 
grene of the leg. I was entirely ignorant of the 
possible cause until I arrived at the patient's 
bedside. It then transpired that she had had a 
bad ulcer of the leg which would not heal. A 
friend — and it is usually a friend that is credited 
with the good advice that frequently so lamentably 
fails — had extolled the healing virtues of cow- 
dung ; and had advised that it should be appUed 
to the ulcer. This was accordingly done ; and 
with the very natural result that a virulent form of 
septic inflammation was set up. This soon led to 
mortification ; and caused grave anxiety in the 
minds of all concerned. When I looked at the leg, 
the gangrenous process had extended so far up the 
limb and with such rapidity, and the patient herself 
presented such grave signs of blood poisoning that 
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any idea of amputating the leg, with the hope of 
preventing any further extension of the mortification 
and any more of the poison getting into the blood, 
was entirely out of the question. The patient died 
a few hours after I saw her. This is, perhaps, an 
extreme instance ; but it would be found to be far 
from being an isolated one if investigation were 
carried out in many of the out-of-the-way places 
of the country. Many of these old-wife's remedies 
still linger among us; and I believe that in the 
Highlands of Scotland porridge is considered as 
good to apply externally as it is ±0 take internally. 
But let us look at the other side and more pleasing 
side of the picture as illustrated not by putting 
anything on to a wound or ulcer but by removing 
anything and everything from it that might prove 
injurious. When wounded soldiers came home to 
us from the battle-field, the distances they had to 
travel and the forced lack of attention which 
circumstances frequently entailed, often landed 
them in our home base-hospitals with wounds 
bathed in offensive discharges, and enclosed in 
nasty-smelling dressings that had not been removed 
for a day or two. By removing all these and 
simply cleansing the wound a perfect transformation 
took place in the course of a couple of days. Healing 
would then be seen to be taking place rapidly and 
healthily, and the men themselves appearing cheerful 
and even feeling well. 
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The information which these war wounds afford 
is all so simple and instructive. We only need to 
keep our wounds or ulcers clean, and Nature will, 
in nine cases out of ten, do the rest. How 
often have I seen the beneficial results accrue, in 
the outpatient or dispensary departments of our 
hospitals, from telling a patient to bathe the affected 
part night and morning with plenty of cooled-down 
boiled water and apply afterwards a clean bit of 
simple dressing such as a piece of boracic lint. If 
this easily executed practice were carried out in 
the case of all those comparatively trivial wounds 
which daily occur amongst manual workers, we 
should see very few poisoned wounds ; and much 
temporary disablement would be prevented. 

A little knowledge is sometimes said to be more 
dangerous than none ; and with all due appreciation 
of the good and useful information which ambulance 
instructors seek to impart, I am forced to say that 
the over-zealous and well-meaning efforts of some 
of their pupils are occasionally fraught with dis- 
astrous results. I was suddenly sent for one day to 
the hospital to see a patient who was said to be 
bleeding to death. There was no doubt about it, for 
blood was still oozing from a smashed arm, and 
everything about the man was soaked with blood. 
The arm had a rubber band round it ; and im- 
mediately this was removed the bleeding ceased. 
What had happened was that whoever had put the 
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tourniquet on had not done so sufficiently tightly 
to obstruct both the arteries and the veins. The 
veins were obstructed but not the arteries, and the 
smash involving the veins had allowed the arteries 
to continue the supply of blood which the obstructed 
and wounded veins were unable to pass on and 
could only, therefore, discharge into the dressings. 
I am not blaming the teaching but only the indiscreet 
taught ; for the good effected by our ambulance- 
trained men and women far outweighs any occasional 
harm done in the way above illustrated. 

While on the subject of treatment, I cannot 
resist the temptation it offers me, although a surgeon, 
of offering a few remarks upon diet ; for, after all, 
we do sometimes have to consider the subject when 
performing certain operations upon the digestive 
canal. 

There is a very true saying that what is one man's 
food is another man's poison ; but, I think, a better 
and truer way of expressing the same sentiment is 
to say that what suits one man may disagree with 
another ; it is not, perhaps, quite so strong in what 
it imphes. There is nothing, I have often thought, 
we know so little about as the question of food in 
relation to the functions of the individual. There 
are very few of us who could not instance examples 
of people that digest and enjoy certain kinds of 
food which others would be made positively ill 
by consuming. Even such well-known foods as 
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eggs and certain shell-fish, which can be eaten in 
quantity by some, are impossible of ingestion, in 
any shape or form, without producing unpleasant 
symptoms in others. It is this ignorance and 
impossibility of ascertaining by any known means, 
beyond what the information the individual himself 
can alone give, that has often led me to adopt a line 
of procedure that has brought success where failure 
has hitherto been the result. It happened, some 
years ago, that I had a patient upon whom I had 
performed an operation for a stomach complaint. 
The operation was quite successful ; but the patient 
had no inclination for his food, at least, such as I 
ordered. So, almost at my wit's end what further 
to recommend, I asked him what he would like. 
He replied, with very evident indications of real 
relish, that he would like a steamed potato, if he 
might have it. He had it ; and from that time his 
appetite improved, and he began to take his food 
well ; it seemed as if he just required this stimulus 
to set agoing the processes of digestion and nutrition 
on the right lines. Poor potatoes ! how frequently 
they are tabooed by doctors as if they were the 
very incarnation of all that was injurious and 
indigestible ; and yet, I believe, with many patients 
it would be the most suitable diet to give rather than 
to deny. They have got into such bad odour 
that it is the commonest thing to get as a reply 
" I never touch potatoes " ; and when asked the 
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reason, it was not because the patient was conscious 
of any ill effects due to their ingestion but because 
the doctor had forbidden them as food. 

I could give some other rather extraordinary 
instances of patients' likings not being quite in 
accordance with what doctors might be disposed to 
recommend. Thus, as another instance, a request 
for some raw meat juice was made ; it would not 
be considered a particularly inviting form of fluid 
nourishment to most people, yet, in the particular 
case in which it was asked for, its ingestion was 
fraught with the best results. 

Without, however, pursuing the subject further, 
I think I have said enough for the purpose I have in 
view, which is that we should carefully consult our 
patient's inclinations before too readily enforcing 
our own recommendations. It must be clearly 
understood that in thus considering our patient's 
likings in the matter of food, it is taken for granted 
that it is not a question of simply gratifying the 
sense of taste but the supplying of that which will 
satisfy the more important function of relish ; for 
it is always that which we relish that will best supply 
the needs of the body. 

Of course, all the foregoing remarks have reference 
more to patients in the stages of convalescence 
than to those suffering from diseases strictly requir- 
ing technical and specific treatment. 



CHAPTER XII 
HOSPITALS : FUTURE. MEDICAL EDUCATION 

My memory has served me for most of what I have 

written in the preceding chapters ; and in adding 

to that the long experience of the past, I am tempted, 

in writing this last chapter, to make use of that 

memory, and the experience that has thus been 

afforded me, to say something about the needs of 

the future. 

If it would lend any further support to such 

suggestions as I may venture to make, may I ask 

the reader to refresh his mind by referring to the 

few personal statements regarding myself recorded 

in the Preface. In doing so I feel that he will allow, 

at least, that I possess some reasonable fitness for 

making these suggestions, however much they may 

differ from those which he himself may possibly 

have been led to entertain. I am, however, tempted 

to hope that opinions based upon needs so strongly 

felt by myself may find a favourable response in 

the unconvinced and unsettled minds of those 
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whose interest, I trust, has already been awakened 
in the welfare of patients and the institutions which 
they need. 

In my second chapter on " Hospitals, Past and 
Present," I have indicated some of the functions 
which modem hospitals are now called upon to fulfil. 
lily present purpose is to go a step further in those 
varied functions, and show where and how they fall 
far short of supplying all the needs of a large com- 
munity ; and in what way it may be possible to 
remedy these defects and supply the deficiencies. 
Such institutions as exist at present are doing ex- 
cellent and valuable work ; and doing it to the utmost 
of their capacity, occupying every inch of space they 
possess and straining their resources to the point of 
breaking. And while these worthy institutions 
practically met all the requirements of the patients 
and the profession alike at the time when they were 
originally constructed, they can now no longer cope 
with the many new demands put upon them by the 
altered and varied circumstances which have arisen 
within recent years. 

Originally intended for a limited class of the 
community they are now — or soon will be — in 
requisition for every class. Built at the time to 
receive patients from among the poorer sections of 
the labouring classes they will, in the nature of 
Tightness and justice, be required for the treatment 
of all classes without distinction of professional 
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position or social status. But more of this aspect 
of the question later. 

But what more strikingly than anything else 
indicates the need of the future is the inability of 
existing institutions to meet the large demands 
put upon them by patients awaiting admission. 
The " Waiting Lists," as they are termed, amount, 
in the case of many hospitals, to hundreds. For 
two very obvious reasons have these demands 
come about. One is the great increase of the 
population which, in many towns, has far out- 
distanced the proportionate increase of healing 
institutions ; and the other, the results which have 
accrued from the enormous advance which has taken 
place, in recent years, in the successful treatment 
of many diseases through surgical intervention. 
It is, more particularly, in cases in connection with 
this latter consideration that has led to the un- 
precedented pressure upon our hospital accommo- 
dation. 

The remedy, then, if regarded solely from the 
point of view which these two conditions present, 
could be easily suppUed by sufficiently enlarging 
existing institutions or adding new ones to the 
required number. But the financial difficulties 
connected with carrying out any such schemes of 
extension in our large cities are so great, that, at 
the present time, at least, it is impossible to enter- 
tain them. And even supposing it were possible. 
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it is very doubtful whether this would be the best 
way of meeting the modern requirements connected 
with the more efficient methods of treating patients 
among all classes of society. 

In my former chapter on hospitals I gave some 
indication of what extensive accommodation was 
needed in order to meet all these modem require- 
ments. So great is this accommodation, that it is 
only in specially equipped establishments, built 
or altered for the purpose, that it could be obtained. 

From what I have just stated, I think it will be 
at once understood that, as matters at present 
stand, patients who gain admission to a hospital 
equipped in the way required are likely to receive 
much more efficient treatment than those accommo- 
dated in other places. To express the situation 
very plainly, the labouring classes are placed in a 
very much better position than those in the higher 
grades of society. This opinion is given advisedly ; 
for I am fully conscious that such a statement 
cannot but imply some reflection upon very many 
of the Private Nursing Homes. These Homes have 
done excellent work in the past ; and to none is 
praise more deservedly due than to those good and 
capable women who have met the needs in the past, 
of a suffering section of the community, with the 
comforts and consolation that their own homes could 
never have afforded. But the day of taking old 
houses that have seen their best years : that have 
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been vacated because the amenities of their situation 
have so depreciated — and for that reason could often 
be acquired cheaply — is gone ; or, at least, in view 
of modern requirements, must, sooner or later, go. 
It is now the future that must be alone considered ; 
and the essential needs would seem to be those 
that would entail equal opportunities of efficient 
treatment for all, that is, for every grade of 
society. 

If, then, it is only the specially built and equipped 
hospitals that can afford the necessary equality of 
efficient treatment, they must be forthcoming, both 
in size and number, to meet the needs of the situation. 

As further indicating the necessity of doing some- 
thing to improve the present congested state of our 
hospitals is the fact that they are failing in one very 
serious respect — and absolutely through no fault of 
their own — to meet that, which is coming to be 
considered the most pressing need of the time, the 
prevention of disease as contrasted with exclusively 
its cure. It is one of the very just complaints laid 
at our doors — I am speaking now in the position of 
being a manager of one of our large hospitals — 
that very frequently we have to turn away from our 
hospitals patients, who, could we but admit them, 
would be saved much suffering and the subsequent 
development of such serious symptoms that renders 
their admission later, from the urgency of their 
condition, imperative. In other words, we are so 
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crowded with advanced cases of disease that we have 
no opportunity of preventing those graver mani- 
festations which must, if untreated, sooner or later 
arise. Over and over again has it happened in my 
practice as a hospital surgeon to be obliged to send 
away patients from the institution whom I well 
knew ought to be admitted — and would have been 
but for the absence of accommodation — ^knowing 
that the delay would involve increased gravity of 
the disease, the subsequent necessity of admission, 
and, in consequence, a much more prolonged resi- 
dence for the required treatment. 

Again, also, this great pressure of " urgents " 
frequently involves the dismissal of others before a 
complete certainty of cure has been reached. The 
natural sequence to this is that the incompletely- 
cured disease recrudesces, and admission has again 
to be sought ; so that, in place of the two or three 
weeks possibly required to have dismissed the 
patient well, several weeks have now to be added, 
not to speak of the performance of other operations 
that may thereby have become necessary. 

I think I have now said quite enough to show how 
our present system of treating the sick falls lament- 
ably short of supplying all the requirements of 
patients and doctors aUke ; and that if we are to give 
that satisfaction which the case rightly demands, 
some very radical changes must be wrought in our 
present methods of deaUng with disease. 
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I have said nothing but what is quite famihar 
to all in any way interested in and associated with 
the subject. The country, too, as a whole, is 
cognisant of and sufficiently impressed with the 
needs of the situation ; and for that reason the 
Government has been compelled to take up and 
deal with the matter. It has appointed, through 
the medium of the Ministry of Health, Medical 
Consultative Councils for the three divisions of the 
United Kingdom, one for England, one for Scotland 
and one for Wales, to deal, in the broadest possible 
way, with the medical requirements of the country. 
Until the Reports of these respective Councils are 
submitted to Parliament no national action is 
likely to be taken ; and in any case it must be a 
very slow business. In the meantime the public 
is suffering ; and managers are at their wits' end to 
know how to carry on and meet the immediate and 
pressing requirements of the case, which require- 
ments concern principally the acquisition of money, 
and more bed accommodation. 

It is quite possible, I believe, to suggest certain 
modes of procedure that would very materially 
reUeve the tension of the present state of affairs ; 
and without interfering in any way with such 
recommendations as the Ministry of Health may be 
likely to make subsequently. And this latter consider- 
ation may be regarded with greater certainty because 
the Interim Report of the Enghsh Consultative 
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Council which has been published makes such 
excellent suggestions that it is quite reasonable to 
suppose they, or others much akin to them, will 
be accepted as a basis for whatever action the 
Government may subsequently decide to take. 

Let me then first clear the way by saying that the 
future must provide hospitals for all classes of the 
community. And by that I do not necessarily 
mean that the hospitals must be distinct for each 
class of patient, although there could not be the 
slightest objection to there being hospitals for those 
who can pay high fees, for those of hmited means, 
and for those who cannot afford anything beyond 
the smallest contribution ; but, for whatever class 
provision is made, there must be the most up to 
date equipment that will meet every requirement. 
If, then, a single hospital is to supply the universal 
need, admission must be by the payment of fees 
graded according to the circumstances of the patient. 
The variation will only be in regard to the accommo- 
dation, the treatment wiU be the same for all ; and 
this will necessarily be the best that human skill 
can afford. As there will be many who will not 
be able to pay an amount equivalent to the expense 
incurred in their board and treatment, charity must 
supply the deficit. In this way there would still 
be abundant reason to continue the voluntary 
system of contributing to the funds of the institutions 
as at present in vogue. The sole object in view 
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would not be to make money, but simply to pay 
all current expenses. The second requirement is 
increased accommodation ; and here we encounter, 
perhaps, the most difficult problem of any to solve. 

I think I have sufficiently clearly indicated that 
it is quite useless — at any rate at the present time — 
to entertain any such proposals as involve enlarging 
our present institutions or adding to their number by 
building others in our towns and cities. In many 
instances there is no room to do so, even if the desire 
existed ; and the expense connected with labour 
and materials makes any such schemes, under the 
present depleted state of our funds, unthinkable — 
and that even supposing we adopted the plan of 
taking in paying patients. But to take in paying 
patients to our present hospitals, while it might, and 
undoubtedly probably would, assist in relieving 
the present financial incubus of insufficient support, 
could only embarrass still further the question of 
providing the extra accommodation needed — assum- 
ing that no other provisions were entertained for 
meeting the need. 

How, then, can we make our present institutions, 
where they are now situated, subserve the most 
useful purposes, and at the same time fulfil, by 
other means, those absolutely necessary require- 
ments of increased accommodation ? 

The war, among the many hardships it enforced 
us to endure, presented a few redeeming features ; 
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and among these was one that taught us how to 
deal with the unprecedented and unexpected number 
of wounded soldiers that pressed so heavily and 
seriously upon all the resources of the medical 
department. Yet the difficulties which thus pre- 
sented themselves were most completely and 
efficiently overcome ; and how ? By a very simple 
triple process of creating front-line Casualty Clearing 
Stations, Transports, and Base Hospitals. There 
we have in a nut-shell a system of dealing with any 
number of cases in military affairs which could, 
with advantage, and with every possibility of 
satisfactory accomplishment, be followed in civil 
practice. Our present large city hospitals would 
represent the front-line Casualty Clearing Stations ; 
that is to say, they would deal with all cases needing 
urgent attention be they from such causes as arise 
from accidents or as the results of disease. Further, 
there would be admitted such cases as require the 
performance of major and serious operations, and 
any other treatment requiring special skill and 
attention. As soon as these cases could be removed, 
they would be conveyed, by a properly arranged 
system of motor ambulance transport, to a hospital 
or hospitals suitably situated in the outskirts of 
the city — the Base Hospital. 

Now, this Base Hospital, or as, in civiUan language, 
it might be more suitably designated City Suburban 
Hospital, would be built on lands that were spacious 
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in extent, and which would be, in comparison to the 
cost of city ground, comparatively cheap. Although 
called a hospital, it would not be so, as represented 
by our city institutions ; it would comprise and 
imply a community of buildings erected on the 
one or two-story pavilion plan. The pavilions would 
each be utilised for definite specific purposes ; that 
is to say, there would be a pavilion or pavilions for 
surgical cases requiring the performance of com- 
paratively minor operations ; another or others 
for surgical cases removed from the City hospitals 
to complete the period necessary for recovery. 
Then, again, there would be pavilions for medical 
cases, for maternity and gynaecological cases (that 
is those women's diseases requiring special treatment 
by operation or otherwise), for diseases of the eye, 
ear, nose, throat, and certain skin affections ; 
indeed, for all patients — except those suffering from 
infectious diseases and such as are only fit for 
Lunatic Asylums — that are at present admitted 
into our public, city institutions. Patients of the 
ordinary convalescent type would not be included 
in the list of those to be allowed admission. 

The question of the admission of tuberculous cases 
is a difficult one. I have already partly dealt with 
the subject in the chapter on " Tuberculous Disease." 
If these cases could be excluded as far as possible 
from having to be considered in the present scheme 
it would simplify the matter immensely ; and 
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lessen very considerably the financial burden that 
weighs so heavily on the shoulders of all those who 
have to find the necessary funds for the present 
institutions, and upon whom would fall the re- 
sponsibility of providing similar support for all 
added accommodation in the future. The position 
of affairs as they now stand is that the Government 
has instructed Local Municipal Authorities to 
undertake the charge and treatment of all tuber- 
culous cases be they medical or surgical. In order 
to ensure that these instructions are carried out, and 
to aid the authorities in their efforts, the disease 
has been made notifiable, placing it on the same 
footing as all other infectious diseases — smallpox, 
measles, scarlet fever, etc. ; and the Government 
has offered to finance part of the capital cost and to 
meet one half of the annual expenditure. 

If, then, it were possible for us to be relieved of 
the treatment of all tuberculous cases — at least, 
such as we clearly knew could be so excluded — the 
present crowded condition of our wards would be 
greatly relieved, and our " Waiting Lists " enor- 
mously reduced. 

There are endless other details and difficulties 
which would naturally require consideration before 
any such scheme as that above outlined could be 
executed ; but there are none that are insurmount- 
able or incapable of being executed to the fullest 
advantage of all concerned. If the plan is grasped 
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by those specially interested in the matter, it is 
quite needless for me to lengthen the discussion by 
attempting to enumerate or deal with the many 
details that will naturally occur to them ; and to 
those, not hitherto particularly interested, I can 
only hope and trust that I have said enough to 
awaken concern on a subject that, after all, does 
very materially touch the welfare of every individual 
of the whole community. 

There is, however, one other aspect of the question 
which, as an old teacher and examiner, naturally 
presents itself to me, and tempts me to offer a few 
remarks upon it. It is the effect which the carrying 
out of such a scheme as that above propounded 
would have upon the training of students. In 
every way I believe it would be advantageous. 

Changes must, sooner or later, be wrought in the 
present methods of instruction. The custom of 
crowding students in certain hospitals, because 
specially associated with a College or University, 
and where there are those, either as Professors or 
Lecturers, who are to be the Examiners, is radically 
bad. Equally bad is the old and antiquated custom 
of compelling students to attend " Systematic 
Lectures," as they are termed, on such essentially 
practical subjects as Medicine and Surgery. That 
a student should be compelled to sit for a sleepy 
hour and listen to some quite incompetent Lecturer 
drearily and uninterestingly discussing a subject 
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that he could often much more profitably obtain 
from a good text-book is sheer waste of his time. 

How well do I recall — and, alas ! so many years 
ago now — those lectures that I, Uke many others, did 
my level best to shirk. They were delivered by one 
so good and kind to his patients, but oh ! so weari- 
some and profitless to his students. He would 
describe a disease in the most exemplary text-book 
style, and conclude with a number of remedies for its 
cure, the enumeration of which, if they did not ex- 
haust the productive powers of an apothecary's shop, 
certainly did the brain capacity of his imfortunate 
hearers, who would leave the lecture room not one bit 
wiser than when they entered it. This great man — 
for was he not one of the most distinguished alumni 
of his University ! — could no more lecture than the 
assistant who provided the few specimens that 
adorned his table. He doubtlessly possessed the 
knowledge required for the efficient treatment of 
his patients, but he lacked the power of presenting 
that knowledge to his students in the way that, 
even were it possible, could be of the least instructive 
service to them. 

It is always difficult to aboUsh old established 
customs ; but there is a strong undercurrent of 
feeUng on the part of a very large contingent of the 
teaching staff of our medical schools that these 
wasteful performances of Systematic Lectures on 
essentially practical subjects should be discontinued. 
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A student is already overburdened with the modem 
knowledge that is now required of him ; and to be 
compelled to attend these particular lectures is just 
so much waste of his time. Thus, then, it would 
prove an advantage to lecturer and student alike 
if those responsible for the present curriculum would 
no longer demand attendance at these lectures or 
rather that they were no longer given. 

It is bedside instruction that is needed ; and it 
is so much time misappUed to talk to men about 
disease in any other place than when and where 
they can see and examine for themselves. And, 
further, the chnical information which our present 
hospitals afford is, in nine cases out of ten, not that 
which the large majority of students require to fit 
them for the positions their future professional 
career may call them to occupy. They do not wish 
so much to learn the cure of advanced disease as to 
know how to prevent that stage being reached. 
This knowledge is to some extent acquired in the 
out-patient or dispensary department of our large 
hospitals ; but it would be equally, if not better, 
derived from the cases that would be admitted to 
the City Suburban Hospital ; for here these early 
or ' preventative ' cases would be under constant 
observation and continuous treatment as compared 
with the intermittent conditions necessarily asso- 
ciated in dealing with out-patient or dispensary 
cases. 
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Let, then, all our general and special institutions 
be roped in for educational purposes, that there may 
be ample material and abundant opportunities for 
every student to come into intimate contact with 
disease ; and thus derive that complete knowledge 
of his profession, the practical application of which 
his Maker intended he should give to every sufferer 
and every sufferer expects he will receive. 
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